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THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


The flowers you reared repose in sleep, 
With folded bells where the night-dews weep, 
And the passing wind like a spirit grieves 

In agentle dirge through the sighing leaves, 
The sun will kiss the dews from the rose, 

Its crimson petals again unclose ; 

And the violet ope the soft blue ray 

Of its modest eye to the gaze of day: 

But when shall the dews and the shades that lie 
So cold and damp on thy shrouded eye, 

Be chased from the folded lids, my child, 
And thy glance break forth so sweetly wild? 


The fawn, thy partner in sportive play, 
Has ceased his gambols at close of day, 
And his weary limbs are relaxed and free 
In gentle sleep by his favourite tree. 

He will wake ere long, and the rosy dawn 
Will call him forth to the dewy lawn, 
And his sprightly gambols be seen again 
Through the parted boughs and upon the plain : 
But oh, when shall slumber cease to hold 
The limbs that lie so stiff and cold? 
When wilt thou come with thy tiny feet 
That bounded my glad embrace to meet ? 


The birds you tended have ceased to sing 

And shaded their eyes with the velvet wing, 

Ani, nestled among the leaves of the trees, 

They are rocked to rest by the cool night breeze. 
The morn will the chains of sleep unbind, 

And spread their plumes to the freshening wind. 
And music from many a warbler’s mouth 

Shall honey the grove like the breath of the south : 
But when shall the lips whose lightest word 

Was sweeter far than the warbling bird, 

Their rich wild strain of melody pour? 

They are mute! they are cold! they will ope no more ! 


When Heaven’s great bell, in atone sublime, 
Shall sound the knell of departed time, 

And its echoes pierce, with a voice profound, 
Through the liquid sea and the solid ground, 
Thou wilt wake, my child, from the dreamless steep, 
Whose oblivious dews thy senses steep. 

And then shall the eye now dim grow bright 

In the glorious rays of heaven's own light ; 

The limbs that an angel’s semblance wore 
Bloom ‘neath living trees on the golden shore : 
And the voice that’s hushed God's praises hymn, 
"Mid the bands of the harping seraphim. 


N. C. Brooks. 





THE TROUBLED HEART. 


BY HEINRICH HEINE. TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY MARY 


My heart, my heart is troubled, 
Yet joyfully shineth May ; 

I stand, leaning ’gainst a linden, 
By the bastion old and gray. 


HOWITT 


Below me floats so calmly 
The moated-water blue, 
Where a boy floats in his shallop, 
And angles and whistles too. 


Beyond rise up so friendly, 
In lessening, bright degrees, 
Pleasure houses, gardens, and people, 
Cattle, and fields, and trees. 


The maidens bleach their linen, 
And run in the grass around ; 

The mill-wheel scatters its diamonds— 
J hear its distant sound. 


By the tower so gray and ancient 
The sentry-box stands low, 

Anda soldier there, red-coated, 
In pacing to and fro. 


He playeth with his musket,— 
It gleams in the sunlight red ; 

He presents it now, now shoulders it :— 
Would he would shoot me dead! 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF MISERY.—No. IV. 
(Dedicated to the British Association for the Advancement of Science.) 
BY R. B. PEAKE. 

Th the times of our grandmothers, the acquirement of knowledge was con- 
sidered noble ; in these scientiric days it is not only noble, but necessary. 
From your earliest boyhood you were impregnated with a turn for experiment ; 
you pinned butterflies to paper, and counted the number of eggs they laid after 
they were transfixed. You caught minnows and tittlebats, and went through a 


course of comparative anatomy on their skeletons ; you hatched silkworms un- | 


der your nightcap in bed ; and imprisoned a mouse in a glass decanter, to study 


ite natural history. You onee, in the ardour of your pursuit after knowledge, | 


endeavoured to hang a cat, but you got the worst of it, for while you were en- 
deavouring scientifically to adjust the halter round her neck, she fixed her claws 
80 tight through your corduroys, that you were compelled in self-defence to de- 
sist. Your father does not enter into your netions of mental employment, but 
apprentices you to a first-rate glue manufacturer, and insists that you shall stick 
to business. At first you are most dreadfully oppressed with the odour attend- 
ing the fabrication, but when you have, by habit, overcome that which has re- 
peatedly overcome you, your natural bent, curiosity, or, a8 you 
of science, induces you to encounter all the delicacies of rotten clippings of 
hides and hoofs of cattle, to watch the boilers for the solution, with as much 
anxiety as that of the cooks at the Freemasons’ Tavern with their best soups 
You skim, scum, and evaporate, and then strain your gelatin with quite as much 
trouble as Mr. Birch prepares his unrivalled mock turtle. You serve your 
seven years’ apprenticeship, and become an accomplished gluemaker ; you em 
bark in the trade, are very successful : a few years’ labour and attention enable 
you, though not exactly to retire from the concern, to have the relaxation whic! 
a house and garden out of town afford, and which gives you op; 
ing your mind to your favourite scientific experiments. ‘ 

_ Many are your failures; but, undismayed, you enter ona variety of specula- 
tive processes,—such as India-rubber bird-cages, cork travelling caps, cut-glas, 


ortunity for turn- 





false teeth, (which give to the under portion of a lady’s face the appearance of 
Vauxhall ona gala night ;) and a composition for water proofing whiskers, mus- 
tachius, tips, and eye brows, invaluable to travellers. To be sure, it was rather 
difficult to get the tar (the principal ingredient of this mixture) off again. You 
have concocted a scheme for making the sewers habitable, (at low rents,) and 
so to reduce the arbitrary rates imposed by the commissioners ; you propose to 
establish archery in the principal tunnels ; but the said commissioners are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of their prerogatives, and will not suffer innovation of any sort, 
as it might lead to the dissolution of their numerous dinners at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern and elsewhere ; besides the trips on the river in their splendid barge, and 
the delicate feeds therein, when the commissioners and officers go personally to 
inspect all the drains into the Thames! You have taken out patents for ja- 
panned tin riding-boots ; composition hats, with revolving brims to throw off the 
wet ; brown paper umbrellas; and have written a lengthy treatise on the art of 
giving sprats the hue of gold-fish. But somehow or other, none of these experi- 
ments were productive of beneficial results, and you consider yourself fortunate 
in having stuck to glue as your sheet anchor, for that kept the pot boiling. 


About this time you take the lease of a cottage and grounds at Blackheath. 
This cottage is picturesque, being built on a considerable inequality of surface, 
part of it having been formerly a gravel-pit. The cottage being placed on the 
edge thereof, from your bed-room window abutting onthe premises of your 
nearest neighbour, you have a fine view down his kitchen chimney, to say no- 
thing of the soot and smohe—it is Black-heath literally ! 

You have not been established three days, before you discover that there isa 
great scarcity of water, and you immediately make up your mind to perforate 
an Artesian well. You engage witha well-sinker to commence the task, and, 
contrary to his advice and opinion, determine to bore through that ground near- 
est the back premises of your neighbour. The well-borer remonstrates, but 
you are obstinate, and insist on your own selected spot,—you have to pay for it, 
and it is your affair. The highest interest is excited in you by the examination 





imagine, a love | 


of the various species of soil and clay dug up; gritstone, sand stone, indurated 
} slate clay, argillaceous white freestone, shale with vegetable impressions, . 
and here vou are thrown into a speculative fit; for you have read somewhere 
| that the last mentioned matter is indicative of the presence of coal. Bright 
| visions of having discovered a coal mine on your own grounds at Blackheath 
| float across your imagination, and these visions are almost created a reality by 
your borer informing you that be has come down upon some coals! 

Here is fortune at once . . . a coal mine so close to London, and so remark- 
ably near the surface of the earth! It would never doto proceed with the Ar- 
tesian well, for that would at once oveiflow your mine of wealth; you there- 
fore, on consideration, allow the well-digger to choose his own site in boring for 
the water, quite in an opposite direction to your newly-discovered coal pit. 
You determine, also, to conceal the fact from the borer, and only to commuuni- 
cate it toa simple serving-man in your employ. You make up your mind to 
Jabour hard with him until you have seen to what extent your discovery may 
lead ; then, to make arrangements for building a steam-engine, and effecting a 
contract with some master miners. Your head is now filled with the composi- 
tion of coal, the quantity of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, or azote therein. The 
| consideration of carbonaceous matter occupies your thoughts at night, while 

you are employed all day digging, as you imagine, into the bowels of the earth. 
| You are anxious to ascertain the quantity of bitumen in your coal; you pur- 
chase and pore over the worksof Messrs. Conybeare and Philips, Dr. Thom- 
son, Dr. Ure, and the Parliamentary Reports on accidents in mines. 

After many days’ hard digging by yourself and trusty man, you are overjoyed 
to turn up a shorelful of coals ; you feei as elated as the first discoverers of 
Potosi—your fortune is made. 
you fillit with your wonderfully discovered and valuable fuel ; and althoug® it 
is a hot summer’s day, you have a fire lighted in your drawing room, to see how 
| your coals burn! You watch them carefully, and then refer again to Drs. 

Thomson and Buckland, Professors Whewell, Farey, Wheatstone, and Phillips. 
| You continue for some weeks thus employed, and burping your own coals.... 

You have looked at the models of steain-engines at the Gallery of National 
| Science, and the Polytechnic Institution, and begin to calculate your finances and 
your probable expenses. You write mysteriously to your old friends, S——r, 
and G , directors of the original gas company, and hint that ‘“*you may 
have something of great importance to communicate for the welfare and inte- 
rest of the incorporated company,” as you are aware that you can supply their 
retorts with coal for less than half the price they pay to their present contract- 
ors. You get artfully into conversation with lightermau, coalheavers, coal- 
whippers, coalfactors, coal merchants, and go and sup at the Coal Hole Tavern. 
You dream most delightfully of the coal plants you may discover, (scientific men 
despise the word * locality.”) How do you know that your coals may not (da- 
ring and weighty speculation!) have been the vegetable remains—ay, even of 
the plains of 7'roy? You inspect the * Fossil Flora,” and crowd your brain 
with the forms and configurations of the Lepidodendron Sternbergii, the Neu- 
ropteris Gigantea, the Cyclopteris Orbicularis, the Asterophyllites Foliosa and 
the Calamites Dubius. 

But, it is a curious fact, all these visions are stopped by a singular incidental 
discovery, which occurs to you to be almost as extraordinary as the gfirst finding 
of the vein of coals. Your simple serving-man has been down in the pit for a 
skuttle of coals, and he comes up as pale as ashes, and informs you that there is 
| a coalheaver in your mine! Yov are rather startled at this intelligence, because 
| you apprehend that probably some other adventurer has also discovered the seam 

of coal; and you determine to descend and see what the fellow’s business may 
| be on your property. You order your man to follow you, and go down with 
one of Sir Humphrey Davy’s safety lamps in your hand. 








When you arrive at the level, there the man is sure enough, and he appears 
| as much surprised to see you as you are to behold him. You interrogate the 
| coalheaver rather cautiously, but find him very blunt and sulky in his replies ; at 
| length, you ventureto ask him whathe is “doing there!” ‘ Vy,” savs he, 
| “if you comes to that ’ere, what are you and the other covee doing a-down 
iere ? 
coals for these two months past. So now I'm avake, and knows you!” 

“Mr. Hoskins !"’ you reply, in astonishment. ‘ Has Mr, Hoskins discovered 
another entrance to this mine ?” (which you imagined was “yours °’) 


wharf at Deptford, and as he sarves all the gentlemen's families at Blackheath, 


| last !"’.... Here he disappears. 





| 


You send your servant in-doors for a skuttle ; | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


} 





And apropos to coals— 


“ Your learning, like the lunar beam, affords 
Light, but not heat.” Young's Night Thoughtz: 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER CIV.—THE DESPATCH. 





» 


} 


I was preparing to visit the town on the following morning, when my at — 


tention was attracted by a dialogue which took place beneath my window. 

“Tsay, my good friend,” cried a mounted orderly to Mike, who was 
employed in brushing a jacket; “I say, are you Captain O'Malley’s man ?” 

“The least taste in life o’ that same,’’ replied he, with a half jocular ex— 
pression. 

“Well then,” said the other, “take up these letters to your master. Bee 
alive, my fine fellow, for they are despatches, and I must have a written re turm: 
for them.” 

“* Won't ye get off, and take a drop of somethin’ refreshing ; the air is eowld 
this morning.” ; 

“J ceo’t stay, my good friend, but thank you all the same; so be alive, will 

ou?’ 

“ Arrah! there’s no hurry in life. Sure it’s an invitation to dinner to Lor® 
Wellington, or a tea-party at Sir Denny’s; sure my master’s bothered with 
them every day o’ th’ week ; that’s the misfortune of being an agreeable crea- 
ture ; and I'd be led into dissipation myself, if I wasa’t raal prudent.” 

‘* Well, come along, take these letters, for I must be off; my time is short.” 

‘*That’s more nor your nose is, honey,” said Mike, evidently piqued at the - 
little effort his advances had produced upon the Englishman. ‘ Give them 
here,” continued he, while he turned the various papers in every direction, af- 
fecting to read their addresses. 

“ There's nothing for me here, I see. 
me?” 

— area queer one,” said the dragoon, not a little puzzled what to make 
of him. 

Mike meanwhile thrust the papers carelessly into his pocket, and strode into 
the house, whistling a quick step as he went, with the air of a man perfeetly 
devoid of care or occupation. The next moment, however, he appeared at my 
yor they. his forehead with the back of his hand, and apparently breathless 
with haste. 

*« Despatches, Misther Charles—Despatches from Lord Wellington. The or- 
derly is waiting below for a return.” 

“Tell him he shall have it in one moment,” replied I ; “and now bring mee 
light.” 

Before I had broken the seal of the envelope, Mike was once more at 
the porch. . 

‘*My masther is writing a few lines to say he'll doit. Don’t be talking 
of it,” added he, dropping his voice ; ‘‘but they want him to take another 
fortress.” 

What turn the dialogue subsequently took, { cannot say, for I was entirely 
occupied by a letter which accompanied the despatches; it ran as follows : 

‘Dear Sir,—The commander-in-chief has been kind enough to accord you 
the leave of absence you applied for, and takes the opportunity of your return 
to England, to send you the accompanying letters for his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. To his approval of your conduct in the assault of last night, 
you owe this distinguished mark of Lord Wellington’s favour, which I hope wil} 
be duly appreciated by you, and serve to increase your zeal for that service in 
which you have already distinguished yourself. 

‘Believe me that [ am most happy in being made the medium of this com- 
munication, and have the honour to be 


Did none o’ the generals ask after 


“ Very truly, yours, 
PICTON. 


“ Quarter-General. 


| * Cindad Rodrigo, Jan. 29th, 1812.” 


I read and reread this note again and again. 
over by me, and every phrase wei 
could be 


Every line was conned 
ghed and balanced in my mind. Nothing 
nothing more satisfactory to my feelings, and & 
would not have exchanged its possession for the brevet of a lieutenar.t-co- 
lonel. 

*‘ Halloo, orderly,” cried I from the window, asI hurriedly sealed my few 
words of acknowledgment, ‘‘ take this note back to general Picton, and here’s 
a guinea for yourself.” So saying I pitched into his ready hand one of the very 
few which remained to me in the world. ‘ This is indeed good news,” said 
I to myself; ‘thisis indeed a moment of unmixed happiness.”’ 

As I closed the window, [ could hear Mike pronouncing a glowing eulogiom 
upon my liberality, from which he cou!d not, however, help in some degree de- 
tracting,as he added, B tthe devil thank him afterall; sure it’s himself haa the 
illigant fortune and the fine place of it.” 

Scarcely were the last sounds of the retiring horseman dying away in the 


more gratifying, 


! 
distance, when Mike’s meditations took another form, and he muttered between 


| his teeth—* Oh! holy Agatha ! a guinea, a raal guinea toa thief of a dragoon 


| 





I’m Mister Hoskins’ foreman, and somebody's been a chiseling our | 


The coalheaver stares, and exclaims, ‘‘Gammon!—Mr. Hoskins has got his | 


this isthe cellar vhere he keeps his coals, and I've diskivered the thieves at 


The fatal truth flashes over your mind, that your neighbour, with the premi- | 


ses beneath you, is Mr. Hoskins the coal-merchant, and that you have trespassed 
on one of his depéts of black diamonds ! 


\ ring 1s heard at your gate-bell 
with two pouicemen, to whom he gives you and your gardener in custody. You 
are taken before the Greenwich bench of magistrates, who will not hear a word 
you have tu say in your defence, on account of the improbability of your nar- 
rative. So you and your man are committed to Horsem 
charge of stealing coals from the premises of Christopher Hoskins 

It is with very great difficulty that vou get out of the scrape ; and 
only liberated by the means of some of your respectable 


mnger-lane Jail, on a 


you are 


friends, who appe ar or 





your trial, and on oath represent you asa “‘ ck brained experimentalist,” who 
is not aware of the mischief he does ! 
* Knowledge is not happiness, and Science 
Butan exchange of ignorance for that 
Which is another kind of grorance.”’ Byron's Manfred 


} 
| 
| 


that come with the letter, and here am [I wearing a picture of the holy family 
for a back to my waistcoat, all out of economy ; and sure, God knows, but may 
be they'll take their dealing trick out of me in purgatory for this hereafter ; and 
faith, it’s a beantiful pair of breeches I’d have had, if 1 wasn’t ashamed to pat 
the twelve disciples on my legs.” 

While Mike ran on at this rate, my eyes fell upon a few lines of postseript im 
Picton's letter. which I had not previously noticed, 

“The official despatches of the storming are of course intrusted to senior 
officers, but | need scarcely remind you, that it will be a polite and a proper at- 
tention to his Royal Highness, to present your letters with as little delay as 
possible Not a moment is to be lost on your landing in England.” 

** Mike,” cried I, ** how look the cattle fora journey ?” 

“The chestnut isa little low in flesh, but in great wind, your honour ; and 
the black mare is jumping like a filly.” 

“And Badger!” saidgI. : 

“ Howld him, if you can, that’s all; but it’s murthering work this, carrying 
dispatches day after day.” . 

‘** This time, however, Mike, we must not grumble.” 

** Maybe it isn’t far.” 

‘* Why, as to that, I shall not promise much. 
Mickey.” 

** For England !” 

“Yes, Mike, and for Ireland.” , 

“For Ireland! Whoop!” shouted he, as he shied his cap into one corner of 


bound for England, 


I'm 


You look at your man, and your man looks at you. What is to be done? the room, the jacket he was brushing into the other, and began dancing rounc 
; the duor is opened, and the coalheaver enters | the table with no bad imitation of an Indian war dance 


* How I'll dance like a fairy 
To see ould Dunleary, 
And think twice ere I leave it, to be a dragoon.” 





‘“‘Oh! blessed hour! isn’t it beautiful tothink of the illominations, and dim 
ners, and speeches, and shaking of hands, huzzaing, and hip, hipping. Maybe 
there won't be pictures of us in allt shops—Misther Charles and his Mis- 
ther Free Muybe they won't make plays out of us; myself dressed in the 
grey coat with the red Ts, the curds, the tops, and the Caroline hat a hittls 

| cocked, with the phiz the side of it.” Here he made a sign with his expar d 
ed fingers to represent a coe e, which he designated by sword, “Itt 
I see myself dining with the Corporation, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin gett 

| upto propose the health of the hero of El Boden, Misther Free > and thres 
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times three, hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! Musha, but its dry I am gettin’ with the 
ae) of the punch and the poteen negus.” 
“Tf you go on at this rate, we’re not likely to be soon at our journey’s end ; 
so be alive now, pack up my kit: [ shall start by twelve o'clock.” 1 
With one spring Mike cleared the stairs, and, overthrowing every thirg 
and every body in his way, hurried toward the stable, chanting at the top of 
his voice the very poetical strain he had indulged me with a few minutes 


before. 

My preparations were rapidly made: a hurried few lines of leave taking to 
the good fellows I had iived so much with and felt so strongly attached to, with 
a firm assurance that I should join them again ere long, was all that my time 
permitted. To Power I wrote more at length, detailing the circumstances 
which my own letters informed me of, atid also those which invited me 
to return home. Thisdone, I lost not another moment, but set out upon my 
journey. 

CHAPTER CV.—THE LEAVE. 

“ After an hour's sharp riding we reached the Aguada,where the river was yet 
fordable ; crossing this, we mounted the Sierra by a narrow and winding 
pass which leads through the mountains toward Almeida. Here I turned once 
more to cast a last and farewell look at the scene of our late encounter. It 
was but a few hours that I had stood almost on the same spot, and yet how alter- 
ed was allaround. The wide plain, then bustling with all the life and anima- 
tion of alarge army, was now nearly deserted; some dismounted guns, some 
broken up and dismantled batteries, around which a few sentinels seemed to 
loiter rather than to keep guard : a strong detachment of infantry could be seen 
wending their way toward the fortress, aud a confused mass of camp followers, 
sutlers, and peasants, following their steps for protection against the 
pillagers and the still ruder assaults of their own guerillas. ‘The fortress too, 
was changed indeed. Those mighty walls before whose steep sides the bravest 
fell back baffled and beaten, were now a mass of ruin and decay ; the muleteer 
could be even driving his mule along through the rugged ascent of that breach, 
to win whose top the best blood of Albion's chivalry was shed; and the pea- 
sant child looked timidly from those dark enclosures into the deep fosse below, 
where perished hundreds of our best and bravest. The air was calm, clear, and 
unclouded ; no smoke obscured the transparent atmosphere; the cannon had 
ceased ; andthe voices that rang so late in accents of triumphant victory were 
stilled in death. Everything, indeed, had undergone a mighty change; but no- 
thing brought the altered fortunes of the scene so vividly tomy mind as when 
I remembered that when last I had seen those walls, the dark shako of the 
French grenadiers peered above their battlements, and now the gay tartan of the 
Highlander fluttered above them, and the red flag of England waved boldly in 
the breeze. 

Up to that moment my sensations were those of unmixed pleasure: the 
thought of my home, my friends, my country, the feeling that I was returning 
with the bronze of the battle upon my cheek, and the voice of praise still ring- 
ing in my heart ; these were proud thoughts, and my bosom heaved short and 

uickly, as I revolved them ; but as I turned my gaze for the last time toward 

the gallant army I was leaving, a pang of self-reproach shot through me, and 
I could not help feeling how far less worthily was I acting in yielding to 
the impulse of my wishes, than had [ remained to share the fortunes of the 
campaign. 
So powerful did these sensations posses: me that I sat motionless for some 
time, uncertain whether to proceed ; forgetting that I was the bearer of impor- 
tant information, I only remembered that by my own desire I was there; my 
reason but half convinced me that the part I had adopted was right and honor- 
able, and more than once my resolution to proceed hung in the balance. It 
was just at this critical moment of my doubts, when Mike, who had been hither- 
to behind, came up. 

“Tt is the upper road, sir?” said he, pointing to a steep and rugged path, 
which led by a zigzag ascent toward the crest of the mountain. 

J nodded in reply, when he added : 

“‘Doesn’t this remind your honor of Sleibh More above the Shannon, where 
we used to be grouse shooting? and there’s the keeper's house in the valley ; 
and that might be your uncle, the master himself, waving his hat to you.” 

Had he known the state of my conflicting feelings at the moment, he could 
not more readily have decided this doubt. PT veened abruptly away, put spurs to 
my horse, and dashed up the steep pass at a pace which evidently surprised, and 
as evidently displeased my follower. 

How natural it is even to experience a reaction of depression and lowness 
after the first burst of unexpected joy ; the moment of happiness is scarce ex- 

erienced ere come the doubts of its reality, the fears for its continuance ; the 

igher the state of pleasurable excitement, the more painful and the more 
pressing the anxieties that await on it ; the tension of delighted feelings can- 
not last, and our over-wrought faculties seek repose in regrets. Happy he who 
can so temper his enjoyments as to view them in their shadows as in their sun- 
shine: he may not, it is true, behold the landscape and the blaze of its noon- 
dey brightness ; but he need not fear the thunder cloud nor the hurricane. The 
calm autumn of his bliss, if it dazzle not in its brilliancy, will not any more be 
shrouded in darkness and in gloom. 

My first burst of pleasure over, the thought of my uncle’s changed fortunes 
pressed deeply on my heart, and a hundred plans suggested themselves in turn 
to my mind to relieve his present embarrassments ; but I knew how impractica- 
ble they would all prove when opposed by his prejudices. To sell the old home 
of his forefathers, to wander from the roof which had sheltered his name for 
—— he would never consent to; the law might by force expel him, and 

rive him a wanderer and an exile, but of his own free will the thing was hope- 

less. Considine too would encourage rather than repress such feelings ; his feu- 
dalism would lead him to any lengths, and in defence of what he would esteem 

a right, he would as soon shoot a sheriff as a snipe, and, old as he was, ask for 

no better amusement than to arm the whole tenantry and give battle to the 

king’s troops on the wide plain of Scariff. Amid such conflicting thoughts, I 

travelled on moodily and in silence to the palpable astonishment of Mike, who 

could not help regarding me as one from whom fortune met the most ungrate- 
ful returns. At every now turn of the road he would endeavour to attract 
my attention by the objects around; no white turreted chateau, no tapered 
spire in the distance escaped him; he kept up a constant ripple of half mutter- 
ed praise and censure upon all he saw, and instituted unceasing comparisons be- 
tween the country and his own, in which I am bound to aay, Ireland rarely, if 
ever, had tocomplain of his patriotism. 

hen we arrived at Almeida, I learned that the Medea sloop of war was 
lying off Oporto, and expected to sail for England in a few days. The oppor- 
tunity was not to be neglected: the official despatches I was aware would be 
sent through Lisbon, where the Gordon frigate was in waiting to convey them ; 
but, should I be fortunate enough to reach Oporto in time, I had little doubt of 
arriving in England with the first intelligence of the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Reducing my luggage, therefore, to the smallest possible compass, and having 

provided myself with a juvenile guide for the pass of La Reyna, I threw my- 

self, without undressing, upon the bed, and waited anxiously for the break of 
day to resume my journey. 

As I ruminated over the prospect my return presented, I suddenly remem- 
bored Frank Webber's letter, which I had hastily thrust into a portfolio without 
reading, so oecupied was I by Considine’s epistle ; with a little searching I dis- 
covered it, and; trimming my lamp, as I felt no inclination to sleep, I proceed- 
ed to the examination of what seemed a more than usually voluminous epistle. 
It contained four closely written pages, accompanied by something like a plan in 
an engineering sketch. My curiosity becoming further stimulated by this, I 
aat down to peruse it. It began thus: 

“ Official Despatch of Lieutenant-General Francis Webber, to Lord Castle- 
reagh ; detailing the assault and capture of the old pump, in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, on the night of the second of December, eighteen hundred and 
eleven, with returns of killed, wounded, and missing ; with other informa- 
tion from the seat of war. 

‘‘ Head-quarters, No. 2, Old Square. 

nstructions contained in your lordahip’s 
I concentrated the force under my com- 
of division, made known my intentions in 


“My Lord,—In compliance with the i 
despatch, of the twenty-first ultimo, 
mand, and, assembling the generals 
the following general order : 

“A. G.0O. 

. “The following troops will, this evening, assemble at head-quarters, and 
having partaken of a sufficient dinner for the next two days, with unch for 
four, will hold themselves in readiness to march, in the following ote: 

és Harry Nesbitt's brigade of incorrigibles will form a blockading fesce in 
the line extending from the vice-provost’s house to the library. The light 
division, under Mark Waller, will skirmish from the gate toward the middle 
of the square, obstructing the march of the cuirassiers of the guard, which 
unter the command of old Duncan, the porter, are expected to move in that 
direction. Two columns of attack will be formed by the senior sophisters of 
the re age a — — of the ‘cautioned’ men at the leat four ex- 
aminations, will form, under the ord 1 , F 
laa & ade ers of Timothy O’Rourke, beneath the sha- 

“At the signal of the dean’s bell the stormers will move forward. A 
cheer from the united corps will then announce the moment of attack. 

“The word for the night will be, ‘May the devil admire me!’ 

‘The commnder of the forces desires that the different corps should be as 
strong as possible, and expects that no man will remain, on any pretence what- 
ever, in the rear, with the lush. During the main assault, Cecil Cavendish 
will make a feint upon the piovost’s windows, to be converted into a real at- 
tack if the ladies scream. 


‘General Order,—The Commissary-General Foley will supply the foliow- 
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ing articles for the use of the troops:—-Two hams, eight pair of chickens, the 
same to be roasted : a deviled turkey ; sixteen lobsters; eight hundred of oys- 
ters, with a proportionate quantity of cold sherry and hot punch. 

“The army will get drunk by ten o'clock to-night. 

‘Having made these dispositions, my lord, I proceeded to mislead the ene- 
my as to our iutentions, in suffering my servant to be taken with an intercepted 
despatch. This, being a prescription by Doctor Colles, would convey to the 
dean’s mind that [ am still upon the sick list. This being done, and four can- 
isters of Dartford gunpowder being procured on tick, our military chest being 
in a deplorable condition, I waited for the moment of attack. 

“ A heavy rain, accompanied with a frightful hurricane, prevailed during the 
entire day, rendering the march of the troops who came from the neighbourhood 
of Merrion-square and Fitzwilliam street a service of considerable fatigue. 
The outlaying pickets in paper being induced probably by the incle- 
mency of the season, were rather tipsy on joining, and, having engaged in a 
skirmish with old M‘Calister, tying his red uniform over his head, the mo- 
ment of attack was precipitated, and we moved to the trenches by half-past 
nine o'clock. 

‘Nothing could be more orderly, nothing more perfect than the march of the 
troops. As we approached the corner of the commons’-hall a skirmish on the 
rear apprised us that our intentions had become known ; and I soon learned from 
my aid-de-camp, Bob Moore, that the attack was made by a strong column of 
the enemy, under command of Old Fitzgerald. 

“* Perpendicular (as your lordship is aware he is styled by the army) came on 
ina deterinined manner, and before many minutes had elapsed had taken seve- 
ral prisoners, among others Tom Drummond—Lord Tom—who, having fallen 
on all fours, was mistaken for a long eighteen. The success, however, was 
but momentary; Nesbitt’s brigade attacked them in flank, rescued the prison- 
ers, extinguished the dean's lantern, and, having beaten back the heavy porters, 
took Perpendicular himself prisoner. 

*“‘ An express from the left informed me that the attack upon the provost’s 
house had proved equally successful: there wasn’t a whole pane of glass in the 
front, and from a footman who deserted it was learned that Mrs. Hutchinson 
was in hysterics. 

‘While I was reading this despatch, a strong feeling of the line toward the 

right announced that something was taking place in that direction. Bob 
Moore, who rode by on Drummond’s back, hurriedly informed me that Williams 
had pnt the lighted end of his cigar to one of the fuses, but the powder, being 
wet, did not explode, notwithstanding his efforts to effect it. Upon this 1 
hastened to the front, where I found the individual in question kneeling upon 
the ground, and endeavoring, as far as punch would permit him, to kindle a flame 
at the portfire. Before I could interfere, the spark had caught; a loud, hissing 
noise followed ; the different magazines successively became ignited, and at 
length the fire reached the great four pound charge. 
» “T cannot convey to your lordship, by any words of mine, an idea of this ter- 
rible explosion: the blazing splinters were hurled into the air and fell in fiery 
masses on every side from the park to King William; Ivey, the bell-ringer, was 
precipitated from the scaffold beside the bell, and fell headlong into the mud be- 
neath ; the surrounding buildings trembled at the shock; the windows were 
shattered, and in fact a scene of perfect devastation ensued on all sides. 

“When the smoke cleared away I rose from my recumbent position, and per- 
ceived with delight that not a vestige of the pumpremained. The old iron han- 
dle was imbedded in the wall of the dining-hall, and its round knob stood out 
like the end of a queve. 

‘Our loss was, of course, considerable ; and, ordering the wounded to the 
rear, I proceeded to make an orderly and regular retreat. At this time, how- 
ever, the enemy had assembled in force. Two battalions of porters, led on by 
Dr. Dobbin, charged us on the flank; a heavy brigade poured down upon us 
from the battery, and, but for the exertions of Harry Nesbitt, our communica- 
tion with our reserves must have been cut off. Cecil Cavendish also came up ; 
for, although beaten in his great attack, the forces under his command had pene- 
trated by the kitchen windows, and carried off a considerable quantity of cadd 
meat. 

** Concentrating the different corps, I made ar. echellu&n movement upon the 
chapel, to permit of the light division coming up. This they did in a few mo- 
nents, informing me that they had left Perpendicular in the haba, which, as your 
lordship is aware, is a fosse of the very greenest and most stagnant nature. We 
now made good our retreat upon number two, carrying our wounded with us: 
the plunder we also secured, but we kicked the prisoners and suffered them to 
escape. 

“Thus terminated, my lord, one of the brightest achievements of the under- 
graduate career. I enclose a list of the wounded, as also an account of the va- 
rious articles returned in the commissary-general’s list. 

“‘ Harry Nesbitt; severely wounded; nocoat nor hat; a black eye; left shoe 
missing. 

‘Cecil Cavendish ; face severely scratched ; supposed to have received his 
wound in the attack upon the kitchen. 

“*Tom Drummond ; not recognizable by his friends ; his features resembling 
a transparency disfigured by the smoke of the preceding night's illumination. 

“ Bob Moore ; slightly wounded. 

“I would beg particularly to recommend all these officers to your lordship’s 
notice : indeed the conduct of Moore, in kicking the dean’s lantern out of the 
porter’s hand, was marked by great promptitude and decision. This officer will 
present to H. R. H. the following trophies, taken from the enemy. The dean's 
cap and tassel; the key of his chamber; Dr. Dobbin’s wig and bands ; four por- 
ters’ helmets, and a book on the cellar. 

‘‘T have the honour to remain, My Lord, &c. 

“G, O. “ ss 

‘‘The commander of the forces returns his thanks to the various officers and 
soldiers employed in the late assault, for their persevering gallantry, and cour 
age. The splendor of the achievement can only be equalled by the humanity 
and good conduct of the troops. It only remains for me to add, that the less 
they say about the transaction, and the sooner they are severally confined to their 
beds with symptoms of contagious fever, the better. 

‘* Meanwhile, to concert upon the future measures of the campaign, the army 
will sup to-night at Morisson’s.”’ 

Here ended this precious epistle, rendering one fact sufficiently evident— 
that, however my worthy friend advanced in years, he had not grown in wis- 
dom. 

While ruminating upon the strange infatuation which could persuade a gifted 
and an able man to lavish upon dissipation and reckless absurdity the talents 
that must, if well directed, raise him to eminence and distinction, a few 
lines of a newspaper paragraph fell from the paper I was reading. It ran thus: 

‘LATE OUTRAGE IN TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

“* We have great pleasure in stating that the serious disturbance which took 
place within the walls of our university a few evenings since, was in no wise 
attributable to the conduct of the students. A party of ill-disposed townspeople 
were, it would appear, the instigators and perpetrators of the outrage. That 
their object was the total destruction of our venerated university there can be 
but little doubt. Fortunately, however, they did not calculate upon the esprit 
de corpsof the students, a body of whom, under the direction of Mr. Web- 
ber, successfully opposed the assailants, and finally drove them from the walls. 

“Tt is, we understand, the intention of the board to confer some mark of ap- 
probation upon Mr. Webber, who, independently of this, has strong claims upon 
their notice, his collegiate success pointing him out as the most extraordinary 
man of his day.” 

“This, my dear Charley, will give you some faint conception of one of the 
most brilliant exploits of modern days. The bulletin, believe me, is not Napo- 
leonized into any bombastic extravagance of success. The thing was splendid : 
from the brilliant firework of the old pump itself to the figure of Perpendicular 
dripping with duckweed, like an insane river god, it was unequalled. Our fel- 
lows behaved like tramps; and, to do them justice, so did the enemy. But un- 
fortunately, notwithstanding this, and the plausible paragraphs of the morning 
papers, I have been summoned before the board for Tuesday next. 

‘“* Meanwhile, I employ myself in throwing off a shower of small squibs for 
the journals, so that if the board deal not mercifully with me, I may meet 
with sympathy from the public. I have just despatched a little editorial bit 
for The Times, calling, in terms of parental tenderness; upon the university to 
say— 

* * How long will the extraordinary excesses of a learned functionary be suffer- 
ed to disgrace college? Is Dr. * * * * to be permitted to exhibit an example 
of more riotous insubordination than would be endured in an undergraduate ! 
More on this subject hereafter.’ 

‘** Saunders’ Newsletter.—Doctor Barret appeared at the head police office, 
before Alderman Darley, to make oath that neither he nor Catty were concerned 
in the late outrage upon the pump,’ &c. &c. 

‘* Paragraphs like those are flying about every provincial paper of the empire 
People shake their heads when they speak of the university, and respectable 
females rather cross over by King William and the bank than pass near its pre- 
cincts. 








“Tuesday Evening. 
“* Would you believe it, they've expelled me! Address your next letter as 

usual, for they have n’t got rid of me yet. Yours, y. Ww.” 
So, I shall find him at his old quarters, thought I, and evidently not much al- 
tered since we parted. It was not without a feeling of (I trust pardonable) pride, 
that I thought over my own case in the interval. My three years of campaign- 
ing life had given:me some insight into the world, and some knowledge of my- 
self, and conferred upon me a boon, of which I know not the equal ; that while 





yet young, and upon the very threshold of life, I should have tasted the enthu- 
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siastic pleasures of a soldier's fortune, and braved the dangers and difficulties of 
a campaign at a time when, under other auspices, I might have wasted my years 
in unprofitable idleness or careless dissipation. 





CHAPTER CVI.—LONDON. 

Twelve hours after my arrival in England, I entered London. I cannot at- 
tempt to record the sensations which thronged my mind, asthe din and tumult 
of that mighty city awoke me from a sound sleep I had fallen into in the corner 
of the chaise. The seemingly interminable lines of lamp-light, the crash of 
carriages, the glare of the shops, the buzz of voices, made up a chaotic mass of 
sights and sounds, leaving my efforts at thought vain and fruitless. 

Obedient to my instructions, I lost not a moment in my preparations to deliver 
my despatches. — dressed myself in the full uniform of my corps, I drove 
to the horse-guards. It was now nine o'clock, and I learned that his Royal 
Highness had gone to dinner at Carlton House. Ina few words which I spoke 
with the aid-de-camp, I discovered that no information of the fall of Ciudad 
Rodrigo had yet reached England. The greatest anxiety prevailed as to the 
events of the Peninsula, from which no despatches had been received for several 
weeks past. 

To Carlton House I accordingly bent my steps, without any precise determi- 
nation how [ should proceed when there, not knowing how far etiquette might 
be an obstacle to the accomplishment of my mission. The news of which I 
was the bearer was however of too important a character to permit me to hesi- 
tate, and I presented myself to the aid-de-camp in waiting, simply stating that [ 
was intrusted with important letters to his Royal Highness, the purport of which 
did not admit of delay. 

“They have not gone to dinner yet,” lisped out the aid-de-camp, “and if 
you would permit me to deliver the letters “e 

‘*Mine are despatches,” said I, somewhat proudly, and in no wise disposed 
to cede to another the honor of personally delivering them into the hands of the 
duke. 

‘* Then you had better present yourself at the levee to-morrow morning,” re- 
plied he carelessly, while he turned into one of the window recesses, and resumed 
the conversation with one of the gentlemen in waiting. 

I stood for some moments uncertain and undecided ; reluctant on the one part 
to relinquish my claim as the bearer of despatches, and equally unwilling to de- 
fer their delivery till the following day. 

Adopting the former alternative, I took my paper from my sabretash, and was 
about to place them in the hands of the aid-de-camp, when the folding doors at 
the end of the apartment suddenly flew open, and a large and handsome man, 
with a high bold forehead, entered hastily. 

The ditferent persons in waiting sprung from their lounging attitudes upon the 
sofas, and bowed respectfully as he passed on toward another door. His dress 
was a plain blue coat, buttoned to the collar, and his only decoration, a brilliant 
star upon the breast. There was that air, however, of high birth and bearing 
about him, that left ao doubt upon my mind he was of the blood royal. 

As the aid-de-camp to whom I had been speaking opened the door for him to 
pass out, I could hear some words in a low voice, in which the phrases of * let- 
ters of importance and your Royal Highness,” occurred. The individual ad- 
dressed, turned suddenly about, and casting a rapid glance around the room, 
without deigning a word in reply, walked straight up to where I was standing. 

‘* Despatches for me, sir,”’ said he shortly, taking, as he spoke, the packet 
from my hand. 

* For his Royal Highness, the commander-in-chief,” said I, bowing respect- 
fully, and still uncertain in whose presence I was standing. He broke the seal 
witpout answering, and, as his eye caught the first lines of the despatch, broke 
out with an exclamation of— 

‘Ha! peninsular news! When did you arrive, sir?” 

** An hour since, sir.” 

** And these letters are from” — 

‘** General Picton, your Royal Highness.” 

“How glorious—how splendidly done !” muttered he to himself, as he ran 
his eye over the letter. 

* Are you Captain O'Malley, whose name is mentioned here so favourably *” 

I bowed deeply in reply. 

* You are most highly spoken of, and it will give me sincere pleasure to re- 
commend you to the notice of the Prince Regent. But stay a moment.” So 
saying, hurriedly he passed from the room, leaviag me overwhelmed at the sud- 
denness of the incident, and a mark of no small astonishment to the different 
persons in waiting, who had hitherto no other idea, but that my despatches were 

from Hounslow or Knight's bridge. 

‘Captain O'Malley,” said an officer covered with decorations, and whose 
slightly foreign accent bespoke the Hanoverian, ‘ his Royal Highness requests 
you will accompany me.’ The door opened as he spoke, and [ found myself in 
a most splendidly lit-up apartment ; the walls covered with pictures, and the 
ceiling divided into panels, resplendent with the richest gilding. A group of 
| persons in court-dresses, were conversing in a low tone as we entered, but sud- 
denly ceased, and, saluting my conductor respectfully, made way for us to 
pass on. The folding-doors again opened as we approached, and we found our- 
selves in'a long gallery, whose sumptuous furniture and costly decorations, 
shone beneath the rich tints of a massive lustre of ruby glass, diffusing a glow 
resembling the most gorgeous sunset. Here also some persons in handsome 
uniform were conversing, one of whom accosted my companion by the title of 
“Baron” nodding familiarly as he muttered a few words in German; he passed 
forward, and the next moment the doors were thrown suddenly wide, and we 
entered the drawing room. 

The buzz of voices and the sound of laughter reassured me as I came for- 
ward, and, before [ had well time to think where and why I was there, the Duke 
of York advanced toward me with a smile of peculiar sweetness in its ex- 
pression, and said, as he turned toward one side— 

“Your Royal Highness—Captain O'Malley !” : 

As he spuke, the prince moved forward, and bowed slightly. 

“ You've brought us capital news, Mr. O'Malley. May | beg, if you're not 
too much tired, you'll join us at dinner. [ am most anxious to learn the parti- 
culars of the assault.” + 

As I bowed my acknowledgments to the gracious invitation, he continued— 

“ Are you acquainted with your country man—but of course you can scarcely 
be—you began too early asa soldier. So let me present you to my friend, Mr. 
| Burke,’ a middle-aged man, whose broad white forehead and deep-set eyes 
evinced the character of features that were otherwise not remarkable in expres- 
sion, bowed somewhat stiffly. 

Before he had concluded a somewhat labored compliment to me, we were 
joined by a third person, whose strikingly handsome features were lit up with 
an expression of the most animated kind. He accosted the prince with an air 
of easy familiarity, and while he led him from the group, appeared to be re- 
lating some anecdote, which actually convulsed his Royal Highness with 
laughter. 

Before I had time or opportunity to inquire who the individual could be, din- 
ner was announced, and the wide folding-doors being thrown open, displayed 
the magnificent dining-room of Carlton-house, in all the blaze and splendor of 
its magnificence. y i. ‘ 

The sudden change, from the rough vicissitudes of campaigning-life, to all 
the luxury and voluptuous elegance of a brilliant court, created too much confu- 
sion in my mind to permit of my impressions being the most accurate or most 
collected. The splendor of the scene, the rank, but, even more, the talent of the 
individuals by whom I was surrounded, had all their full effect upon me; and, 
although I found, from the tone of the conversation about, how immeasurably I 
was their inferior, yet, by a delicate and courteous interest in the scene of which 
I had lately partaken, they took away the awkwardness which, in some degree, 
was inseparable from the novelty of my position among them. . 

Conversing about the Peninsula with a degree of knowledge which I could in 
no wise comprehend from those not engaged in the war, they appeared perfect- 
ly acquainted with all the details of the campaign ; and I heard on every side 
of me anecdotes and stories which I scarcely believed known beyond the pre- 
cincts of a regiment. The prince himself, the grace and charm of whose nar- 
rative talents have never been excelled, was particularly conspicuous, and I could 
not help feeling struck with his admirable imitations of voice and manner ; the 
most accomplished actor could not have personated the cannie calculating spirit 
of the Scot, nor the rolicking recklessness of the Irishman, with more tact and 
finesse. But far above all this shone the person I have already alluded to as 
speaking to his Royal Highness in the drawing-room ; combining the happiest 
conversational eloquence, with a quick, ready, and brilliant fancy. He threw 
from him in all the careless profusion of boundless resource, a shower of peint- 
ed and epigrammatic witticisms ,; now, illustrating a really difficult subject by 
one happy touch, as the blaze of the lightning will light up the whole surface 
of the dark landscape beneath it ; now, turning the force of an adversary § 4f- 
gument by some fallacious but unanswerable jest ; accompanying the whole by 
those fascinations of voice, look, gesture, and manner which have made those 
who once have seen, never able to forget, Brinsley Sheridan. 

I am not able, were I even disposed, to record more particularly the details 
of that most brilliant evening of my life. On every side of me I heard the 
names of those whose fame as statesmen, or whose repute as men of letters, 
was ringing throughout Europe ; they were then, too, not in the easy indolence 
of ordinary life, but displaying with their utmost effort those powers of wit, 
fancy, imagination, and eloquence, which had won for them elsewhere their high 
and exalted position. The masculine understanding and powerful intellect of 
vied with the brilliant and dazzling conceptions of Sheridan. The easy 














bonhomie and English heartiness of Fox contrasted with the cutting sarcasm 
and sharp raillery of Erskine. While contending the palm with each himself, 
the Prince evinced powers of mind and eloquent facilities of expression that, 'n 
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any walk of life, must have made their possessor a most distinguished man. 
Politics, war, women, literature, the turf, the navy, the opposition, architecture, 
the drama, were all discussed with a degree of information and knowledge that 
proved to me how much of real acquirements can be obtained by those whose | 
exalted station surrounds them with the collective intellect of a nation. As | 
for myself, the time flew past unconsciously. So brilliant adispley of all that 
was courtly and fascinating in manner and all that was brilliant in genius, was 
so novel to me, that I really felt like one entranced. To this hour my impres- 
sion, however confused in details, is as vivid as though that evening were but 
yesternight ; and although since that period I have enjoyed numerous opportu-— 
nities of meeting with the great and the gifted, yet I treasure the memory of 
that night as by far the most delightful of my whole life. 

While I abstain from any mention of the many incidents of the evening, I 
cannot pass over one, which, occurring to myself, is valuable but as showing, 
by one slight and passing trait, the amiable and kind feeling of one, whose me- 
mory is hallowed in the service. 

A little lower than myself, on the opposite side of the table, I perceived an 
old military acquaintance whom I had first met in Lisbon ; he was then in Sir 
Charles Stewart’s staff, and we met almost daily. Wishing to commend myself 
to his recollection, I endeavoured for some time to catch his eye, but in vain ; 
at last, when I thought I had succeeded, J called to him— 

“T say, Fred, a glass of wine with you.” 

When suddenly the Duke of York, who was speaking to Lord ——, turned 
quickly around, and, taking the decanter in his hand, replied— 

“ With pleasure, O'Malley ; what shall it be, my boy?” & 

I shall never forget the manly good humour in his look, as he sat waiting for 
my answer. He had taken my speech, as addressed to himself, and concluding 
that. from fatigue, the novelty of the scene, &c., I vas not over collected, 
vouchsafed in this kind way to receive it. 

So,” said he, as I stammered out my explanation, ‘I was deceived ; how- | 
ever, don’t cheat me out of my glass of wine. Let us have it nev.” 

With this little anecdote, whose truth I vouch for, I sball co. clude. More | 
than one now living was a witness to it, and my only regret, in the mention of 
it, is my inability to convey the readiness with which he seized the moment of 
apparent difficulty, to throw the protection of his kind and warm-hearted nature 
over the apparent folly of aboy. 

It was late when the party broke up, and, as I took my leave of the 
prince, he once more expressed himself in gracious terms toward me, and gave 
me personally an invitation to breakfast at Hounslow, on the following Satur- 


day. 
CHAPTER CVII.—THE BELL AT BRISTOL. 

On the morning after my dinner at Carlton House, I found my breakfast-table | 
covered with cards and invitations. The news of the storming of Ciudad Rodri- | 
go was published in all the morning papers, and my own humble name in letters 
of three feet long was exhibited in placards throughout the city. Less to this 
circumstance, however, than to the kind and gracious notice of the prince, was 
I indebted for the attentions which were shown me on all sides, and indeed so 
flattering was the reception I met with, and so overwhelming the civility shower- 
ed on me from all sides, that it required no small effort on my part not to believe 
myself as much a hero as they would make me. An eternal round of dinners, 
balls, breakfasts, and entertainments filled up the entire week. I was included 
in every invitation to Carlton House, and never appeared without receiving from 
his Royal Highness the most striking marks of attention. Captivating as all 
this undoubtedly was, and fascinating as I felt in being the lion of London, the | 
courted and sought after by the high, the titled, and the talented of the great | 
city of the universe, yet, arid all the splendour and seduction of that new world, | 
my heart instinctively turned from the glare and brilliancy of gorgeous saloons | 
—/rom the soft looks and softer voices of beauty—trom the words of praise, as | 
they fell from the lips of those whose notice was fame itself, to my humble home 
amid the mountains of the west. Delighted and charmed as I felt by that tri- | 
bute of flattery which associated my name with one of the most brilliant actions 
of my country, yet hitherto I had experienced no touch of home or fatherland. 
England was to me as the high and powerful head ef my home, whose greatness 
and whose glory shed a halo far and near, from the proudest to the humblest of 
those that call themselves Britons ; but Ireland was the land of my birth—the 
land of my earliest ties, my dearest associations—the kind mother, whose breath 
had fanned my brow in infancy ; and for her in my manhood my heart beat with 
every throb of filial affection. Need I say, then, how ardently I longed to turn 
.omeward, for, independent of all else, I could not avoid some self-reproach on 
thinking what might be the condition of those I prized the most on earth, when, 
at that very moment I was engaging in all the voluptuous abandonment and all 
the fascinating excesses of a life of pleasure. I wrote several letters home, but 
received no answer; nor did I, in the whole round of London society, meet with 
a single person who could give me information of my family or my friends. The 
Easter recess had sent the different members of parliament to their homes; and 
thus, within a comparatively short distance of all I cared for, I could learn no- 
thing of their fate. 

The invitations of the Prince Regent, which were, of course, to be regard- 
ed as commands, still detained me in London; and I knew not in what man- 
nerto escape from the fresh engagements which each day heaped upon me 
Inmy anxiety upon the subject, | communicated my wishes to a friend on the 
duke’s staff, and the following morning, as I presented myself at his levee, 
he called me towards him and addressed me— . 

“* What leave have you got, Captain O'Malley ?” 

‘* Three months, your Royal Highness.” ; 

“ Do you desire an unattached troop! for, if so, an opportunity occurs just | 
at this moment ?” 

“T thank you most sincerely, sir, for your condescension in thinking of me ; 
but my wish is, to joia my regiment at the expiration of my leave.” 

“Why, I thought they told me you wanted to spend some time in Ire 
land ?” 

“Only sufficient to see my friends, your Royal Highness. 
rather join my regiment immediately.” i 

‘** Ab! that alters the case ; so then probebly, you'd like to leave us at once. 
I see how it is: you've been staying here against your will all this while. Then, 
don’t saya word. Ill make your excuses at Carlton House ; and, the better to 
cover your retreat, I'll employ you on service. Here, Gordon, let Captain 
O'Malley have the despatches for Sir Henry Howard at Cork.” As he said | 
this, he turned towards me with an air of affected sternness in his manner, and 
continued: ‘I expect, Captain O'Malley, that you will deliver the despatches 
intrusted to your care without a mament's loss of time. You will leave Lon- | 
don within an hour. The instructions for your journey will be sent to your ho- 
tel. And now,” said he, again changing his voice to its natural tone of kind- 
ness and courtesy, “and now, my bov, good-by, and a safe journey to you. 
These letters will pay your expenses, and the occasion save you all the worry | 
of leave-taking.”’ i 

I stood confused and speechless, unable to utter a single word of gratitude for 
such unexpected kindness. The duke saw at once my difficulty, and, as he 
shook me warmly by the hand, added, in a laughing tone— 

‘Don’t wait now. You mustn't forget that your despatches are pressing.” 

I bowed deeply, attempted a few words of acknowledgment, hesitated, blun- 
dered, and broke down; and at last got out of the room, heaven knows how! 
and found inyself ranning towards Long’s at the top of my speed. Within that 
same hour I was rattling along towards Bristol as fast as four posters could 
brave the pavement, thinking with ecstacy over the pleasures of my reception 
in England, but, far more than all, of the kindness evinced towards me by him 
who, in every feeling of his nature, and in every feature of his deportment, 
was “every inch a prince.” 

However astonished I had been at the warmth by which I was treated in Lon- 
don, I was still less prepared for the enthusiasm which greeted me in every town 
through which I passed. There was not a village where we stopped tochange 
horses whose inhabitants did not simultaneously pour forth to welcome me with 
every demonstration of delight. That the fact of four horses and a yellow 
chaise should have elicited such testimonies of satisfaction, was somewhat ditfi- 
cult to conceive ; and, even had the important news that I was the bearer of de- 
spatches been telegraphed from London by successive post-boys, still the ex 
traordinary excitement was unaccountable. It was only on reaching Bristol 
bel ( — circumstance my popularity was owing. My friend 

,, y ation of election practices, had posted a large placard on 


the back of the chaise, announcing in letters of portentous length, something 
like the fo!lowing :— : 


** Bloody news ! 











That done, I'd | 


Fall of Ciudad Rodrigo—five thousand prisoners and two 
hundred pieces of cannon taken—account of the siege and the assault, with a 
letter from Captain O Malley, who led the sturmers !”’ ‘ 

This veracious and satisfactory statement, aided by Mike’s personal exertions, 
and an unwearied performance on the trumpet he bad taken from the French 
dragoon, had roused the population of every hamlet, and made our journey from 
London to Bristol one scene of uproar, noise, and confusion. All my attempts 
to suppress Mike's oratory or music were perfectly unavailing. In fact, he 
had pledged my health so many times during the day—he had drunk so many 
toasts to the success of the British arms—so many to the English Geeeuaee 
many to the English nation—so many in honour of Ireland—and so many in 
— of Mickey Free himself, that all respect for my authority was leet tee 

is enthusiasm for my greatuess, end his shouts became “oh ail tpn 
from the trumpet more fearful and incoherent ; coh ggg oo po oa 
of our journey, having exhausted as it were every tribute aft hn Rios ie 
seemed (if | were to judge by the evidence of my ears) to be performing 
something very like ahornpipe on the roof of the chaise. q 
Happily for me there is a limit to all human efforts, and even his powers at 


his lungs, 





Che Albion. 


length succumbed ; so that, when we arrived at Bristol, 1 persuaded him to go 
to bed, and I once more was left to the enjoyment of some quiet. To Ei 
up the few hours which intervened before bed-time, I strolled into the coffee- 
room. The English look of every one, and every thing around, had still its 
charm for me ; and I was contemplating, with no small admiration, that air of 
neatness and propriety so observant from the bright-faced clock, that ticked 
unweariedly upon the mantle-piece, to the trim waiter himself, with noiseless 
step, and that mixed look of vigilance and vacancy. The perfect stillness 
struck me, save when a deep voice called for ‘‘ another brandy and water,” and 
some more modestly-toned request would utter a desire for more cream.” The 
attention of each man, absorbed in the folds of his voluminous newspaper, 
scarcely deigning a glance at the new comer who entered, were all in keeping ; 
giving, in their solemnity and gravity, a character of almost religious serious- 
ness, to what, in any other land, would be a scene of riotous noise and discord- 
ant tumult. I was watching all these with a more than common interest, when 
the door opened, and the waiter entered with a large placard. He was follow- 
ed by another with a ladder, by whose assistance he succeeded in attaching the 
large square of paper to the wall, above the fire-place. Every one about rose 
up, curious to ascertain what was going forward; and I, myself, joined in the 
crowd around the fire. The first glance of the announcement showed me what 
it meant ; and it was with a strange mixture of shame and confusion I read :— 

“Fall of Ciudad Rodrigo ; with a full and detailed account of the storming 
of the great breach—capture of the enemy’s cannon, &c.—by Michael Free, 
Fourteenth Light Dragoons.” 

Leaving the many around me busied in conjecturing who the aforesaid Mr. 
Free might be, and what peculiar opportunities he might have enjoyed for his 
report, I hurried from the room and called the waiter. 

‘What's the meaning of the announcement you've just put in the coffee- 


| room ? where did it come froom ?” 


“ Most important news, sir; exclusively in the columns of the Bristol Tele- 
graph ; the gentleman has just arrived " 

‘* Who, pray? what gentleman?” 

“Mr. Free, sir, No. 13—large bedroom—blue damask—supper for two—oys- 
ters—a devil—brandy and water—mulled port.” 

** What the devil do you mean? is the fellow at supper !” 

Somewhat shocked by the tone I ventured to assume towards the illustrious 
narrator, the waiter merely bowed his reply. 

‘‘ Show me to his room,” said I; ‘I should like to see him.”’ 

“Follow me, if you please, sir—this way—what name shall I say sir ?” 

‘*You need not mind announcing me—I’m an old acquaintance—just show 
me the room.” 

‘‘T beg pardon, sir, but Mr. Meekins, the editor of the Telegraph is enga- 
ged with him at present; and positive orders are given not to suffer any inter- 
ruption.” 

‘No matter: doas I bidyou. Isthat it? Oh! Ihearhis voice. 
that will do. You may go down stairs, I'll introduce myself.” 

So saying, and slipping a crown into the waiter’s hand, I proceeded cautiously 
towards the door, and opened it stealthily. My caution was, however, needless ; 
for a large screen was drawn across this part of the room, completely concealing 
the door; closing which behind me, I took my place beneath the shelter of this 
ambuscade, determined on no account to be perceived by the parties. 

Seated in a large arm-chair, a smoking tumbler of mulled port before him, 
sat my friend Mike, dressed in my full regimentals, even to the helmet, which, 
unfortunately however for the effect, he had put on back foremost ; a short 
‘**dudeen” graced his lip, and the trumpet, so frequently alluded to, lay near 

im. 

Opposite him sat a short, puny, round-faced little gentleman, with rolling eyes 
and a turned-up nose. Numerous sheets of paper, pens, &c., lay scattered 
about ; and he evinced, by his air and gesture, the most marked and eager atten- 
tion to Mr. Free’s narrative, whose frequent interruptions, caused by the drink 





There, 


| and the oysters, were viewed with no small impatierce by the anxious editor. 


‘You must remember, captain, time’s passing; the placards are all out; 
must be at press before one o’clock to-night ; the morning edition is every thing 
with us. You were at the first parallel, I think.” 

“‘Devila one o’ me knows. Just ring that bell near you: them'’s elegant 
oysters ; and you'rejnot taking your drop of liquor. Here’s a toast for you ; ‘ May 
——’ whoop—raal Carlingford’s upon my conscience. See now, if I won’t hit 
the little black chap up there the first shot.” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, when a little painted bust of Shakspeare fell 
in fragments on the floor as an oyster shell laid him low 

A faint effort at a laugh at the eccentricities of his friend, was all the poor 
editor could accomplish, while Mike’s triumph knew no bounds 

“Didn't I tell you? But come now, are you ready? Give the pen a drink, if 
you won't take one yourself.” 

* I’m ready, quite ready,” responded the editor. 

‘* Faith, and it’s more nor I am. See now, here it is:—The night was mur- 
thering dark ; you could not see a stim.” 

‘* Not see a—-a what ?” 

‘* A stim, bad luck to you don’t yeu know English ? Hand me the hot water. 
Have you that down yet?” 

‘*Yes. Pray proceed.” 

‘* The fifth division was ordered up, bekase they were fighting chaps; the 
eighty-eighth was among them; the Rangers—oh! upon my soul, we must 
drink the Rangers. Here, devil a one o’ me will goon till we give them all the 
honours—hip—begin.”’ 

‘* Hip,” sighed the luckless editor, as he rose from his chair, obedient to the 
command. 

‘* Hurra—hurra—hurra! Well done! there’s stuff in you yet, ould foolscap ! 
the little bottle’s empty—ring again, if ye plaze.” 


“Oh, Father Magan 
Was a beautiful man, 
But a bit of a rogue, a bit of a rogue. 
He was just six feet high, 
Had a cast in his eve, 
And an illigint brogue, an illigint brogue. 


‘He was born in Killarney, 
And reared up in Blarney 


” 





“ Arrah, don’t be looking miserable and dissolute, that way. Sure I’m only 
screwing myself up for you; besides, you can print the song av you like : it’s 
a sweet tune,—‘ Teddy you Gander.’” 

‘Really, Mr. Free, I seeno prospect of our ever getting done.” 

‘The saints in heaven forbid,” interrupted Mike, piously; “the evening’s 
young, and drink plenty ; here now, make ready !” 

The editor once more made a gesture of preparation. 

“Well, asI was saying,” resumed Mike, ‘it was pitch dark when the col- 
umns moved up, and acold raw night witha little thin rain falling. Have you 
that down ?” 

‘Yes. Pray goon.” 

“Well, just as it might be here at the corner of the trench I met Doctor 
Quill. ‘ They’re waiting for you Misther Free,’ says he, ‘down there. Picton’s 
asking for you.’ ‘ Faith and he must wait,’ says I, ‘ for I’m terrible dry.’, With 
that he pulled out his canteen and mixed me a little brandy and water. ‘ Are 
you taking it without a toast?’ says Doctor Maurice. ‘ Never fear,’ says I. 
‘ Here’s Mary Brady ——’” 

‘** But, my dear sir,” interposed Mr. Meekins, ‘‘ pray do you remember this is 
somewhat irrelevant! In fifteen minutes it will be twelve o’clock.” 

“IT know it, ould boy, Iknowit. [see what you’re at. You were going to 
observe how much better we'd be for a broiled bone.” 

“* Nothing of the kind,3I assure you. For heaven's sake no more eating and 
drinking.” 

‘“* No more eating nor drinking! Why not? You've a nice notion of a con- 
vivial evening. Faith we'll have the broiled bone sure enough, and, what's 
more, a half gallon of the strongest punch they can make us; an’ I hope that, 
grave as you are, you'll favour the company with a song.” 

‘* Really, Mr. Free ad 

Arrah! none of you’re blarney. 
or Mickey Free, if you like better.’ 

**] protest,” said the editor, with dismay, ‘that here we are two hours at 
work, and we haven’t got to the foot of the great breach.” 

‘And wasn’t the army three months and a half in just getting that far, with a 
battering train, and mortars, and the finest troops ever were seen? and there you 
sit, a little fat creature, with your pen in your hand, grumbling that you can’t do 
more than the whole Britisharmy. Take care you don’t provoke me to beat 
you ; for Tam quiet till I’mroused. But, by the rock 0’ Cashel-——” 

Here he grasped a brass trumpet with an energy that made the editor spring 
from his chair 

‘For mercy’s sake, Mr. Free—— 

“Well, I won't; but sit down there, and don’t be bothering me about sieges, 
ind battles, and things you know nothing about.” 

“T protest,” rejoined Mr. Meekins, ‘that, had you not sent to my office inti- 
mating your wish to communicate an account of the siege, I never should have 
hought of intruding myself upon you. And now, since you appear indisposed 
to afford the information in question, if you will permit me, I wish you a very 

| night.” 

‘* Faith and so you shall, ard help me te pass one too; 


; for not a step out 0’ 
that chair shall you take till morning. Do ve think I’m going to be left here by 





Don’t be mistering me. 


’ 


Call me Mickey, 


” 


not the best of company, it’s true; but ata pinch like this—— 
take your liquor.” 


Ciudad 
consequences of my disappointing ten thousand readers 





“T must observe,” said Mr. Meekins —— 
“To be sure, to be sure,” said Mickey; “I see what you mean. You're 
There now, ~ 


« Once for all, sir,” said the editor, ‘ I would beg you to recollect that, on the 
faith of your message to me, I have announced an account of the storming of © 
odrigo for our morning edwion. Are you prepared, may I ask, for the © 
“It’s little I care for one of them. Inever knew much of reading myself.” 
“Tf you think to make a jest of me,” interposed Mr. Meekins, reddening with 
assion 
an A jest of you! ‘roth it’s little fun Ican get out of you ; you’re as tire- 
some a creature as ever I spent an evening with. See now, I told you before not 
to provoke me: we’llhave a little more drink; ring the bell: who knows which 
will turn out better by-and-by ?” f : 
As Mike rose at the words to summon the waiter, Mr. Meekins seized the 
opportunity to make his escape. Scarcely had he reached the door, however, 
when he was perceived by Mickey, who hurled the trumpet at him with all his 
force, when he uttered a shout that nearly left the poor editor lifeless with ter- 
ror. This time, happily, Mr. Free’s aim failed him, and, before he eould 
arrest the progress of his victim, he had gained the corridor, and, with one 
bound, cleared the first flight of the staircase, his pace increasing every moment 
as Mike’s denunciations grew louder and louder, till at last, as he reached the 
street, Mr. Free’s delight overcame his indignation, and he threw himself upon 
a chair and laughed immoderately. 

“Oh, may I never! if I didn’t frighten the editor. The little spalpeen 
couldn’t eat his oysters and take his punch like aman. But sure if he didn’t 
there’s more left for his betters.” So saying, he filled himself a goblet and 
drank it off. ‘Mr. Free, we won't say much for your inclinations, for maybe 
they are not the best; but here’s badluck to the fellow that doesn’t 
think you good company; and here,” added he, again filling his glass, ** and 
here’s may the devil take editors, and authors, and compositors, that won’t let 
us alone, but must be taking our lives, and our songs, and our little devilments, 
that belongs to one’s own family, and tel! them all over the world. A lazy set 
of thieves you are, every one of you; spending your time inventing lies, 
devil a more nor less; and here’’—this time he filled again—*‘ and here’s a hot 
corner and Kilkenny coals, that’s half sulphur, to the villain P 

For what particular class of offenders Mike’s penal code was now devised, I 
was not destined to learn ; for, overcome by punch and indignation, he gave one 
loud whoop, and measured his length upon the floor. Having committed him 
to the care of the waiters, from whom I learned more fully the particulars of 
his acquaintance with Mr. Meekins, I enjoined them, strictly, not to mention 
that I knew any thing of the matter; and betook myself to my bed, sincerely 
rejoicing that in a few hours more Mike would be again in that land where» 
even his eccentricities and excesses would be viewed with a favourable and for-. 


giving eye. 








EEE 
MAKING AND SALTING BUTTER. 


The following observations are chiefly adapted for the use of small establish-- 
ments, where from three to six cows are kept. It is inferred, that everything 
in the dairy is conducted with the most strict regard to cleanliness. It ought 
to be a cool, dry, well aired place, free from all damp and bad smells. It is a 
mistake to suppose, that the art of making good keeping butter consists merel 
in having it properly churned, thoroughly washed, and sufficiently salted. ‘ 
this may be most pointedly done, and yet the butter turn out very bad. The 
main thing, and it must never be lost sight of, is, to keep the milk, in all its” 
stages, from contracting the least of taint. By taint, I do not mean sourness. 
Sourness will not injure the butter; on the contrary, it greatly facilitates churn- 
ing ; and, to obtain this in winter, when cream is slow to sour, it is necessary to” 
place it, for twenty-four hours, before churning, within the influence of a fire, 
and to stir it thoroughly two or three times, during this  pomee Cream ought 
never to remain on milk above thirty-six hours. This I consider to be a very 
important point, for if, by any omission, cream be suffered to remain for a lon- 
ger time on milk, it is sure to contract an old bitter taint: and it would be more- 
true economy to pour suchcream into the pig’s trough, than to introduce it inte 
the churn, as it will spoil the whole. A properly loaded stone jer is better thar 
a wooden vessel for keeping cream, because wood is more apt than stone ware 
to get mouldy; a slight mould soon communicates itself to the cream, and, of 
course, the butter. A wooden rod must be constantly kept in the jar, and every 
time cream is added, the contents must be stirred from top to bottom with the: 
rod. 

This is very essential: for if neglected, the eream first put in will gradually 
rise to the top, and so get tainted. Cream ought never to be kept more than 
five days, but four is still safer for butter that is to be salted. Butter, on being 
taken out of the churn, ought to be instantly washed in spring water until the 
water comes off colourless. ‘To three parts salt, add one part loaf sugar, both 
finely pounded, and perfectly well mixed. One ounce of this to sixteen ounces 
of butter is the proper quantity. Let it be thoroughly incorporated with the 





butter. In cleaning and salting butter, a stout creaming dish is preferable to 
the hands. Kits made of wood are much superior to stone ware in keeping 
of butter. The topof the kit ought to be one fourth narrower than the bottom, 


and the wood nearly one inch in thickness. A thin-wooded kit s not so fa- 
vonrable for preserving butter. In the process of salting, a little salt and 
water ought to cover the butter from the very first, and a piece of 
thin linen should also be spread over it. The sides of the kit must 
be daily wetted with this salt and water by which mould is _prevent- 
ed from forming on the empty part of the kit, during the time of filling 
The kit ought to be filled within one inch of the top, and kept constantly covered 
by linen, and a pickle of salt and water. utter is apt to rise above the pickle. 
This is easily prevented, by turning over the butter a dinner plate. By placing 
a weight on the lid, the plate will be kept down. The kits must be kept on a 
cool dry sbelf of the dairy, not on the floor, and occasionally moved a little round. 
Butter, for keeping, may, with safety, be salted during all the time the cows are 
on pasture. It is a most useful thing to havea slate in che dairy, whereon to 
note down the date and produce of every churning ; also, what is salted or other- 
wise ; and these notes to be taken down occasionally inabook, A jar of ready 
made pickle, just strong enough to move an egg, but not so strong as to cause it 
to swim onthe top, ought always to be kept in a dry place, as the dairy will be 
toodamp. ‘The kits ought to be all numbered, and those first salted should be 
first used.— Chembers’ Journal 





Affecting Incident —Chambers, in his Edinburgh Journal, giving an acceunt 
of Linculn Lunatic Asylum, states the following interesting fact :—** Another 
case in this Asylum interested me greatly. Amongst the better class of board- 











ers is a middle-aged respectable-looking man possessing a large and active brain, 
but deranged on some points. This person, some mouths ago, took a particular 
interest in a young man, also a patient of good abilities, but imperfectly educa- 
ted, and given over to habits of sloth and indolence. From the senior inmate, 
the junior obtained, in the course of six months, not only much instruction in 
reading, writing and accounts, but habits of occupation and attention, and a de- 
sire to make himself useful in the world. Thus by constantly employing the 
powers of his mind to the utmost, his intellect and self-respect soon re-develop- 
ed themselves; and afterwards, being discharged cured, he obtained a situation 
which gave him the means of independent subsistence. I was shown a series of 
grateful and neatly penned letters which the pupil had since sent, from time to 
time, to his friendly instructor.” 

a 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
the last Quarterly Review.—{ Continued. } 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


This, the youngest of the Australian colonies, is founded on a different prin- 
ciple from those of New South Wales and its dependencies, being what its 
promoters call a self-supporting colony, and of which the management 1s com- 
mitted to certain land and emigration commissioners at home, and another on 
the spot, both acting in great measure independently of the colonial secretary 
of state, and carrying on their correspondence with each other and occasionally 
with the colonial governor. The system is supposed to be modelled on that 
adopted in several of the United States’ colonies, when they belonged to Eng- 
land. In the origin, the land was given to certain parties—was sold by them 
at a very low rate, and the proceeds applied to the conveyance of labourers to 
cultivate it. To enable the South Australian company to carry out this princie 
ple, an act of parliament was obtained, and certain regulations established ; one 
of which was, that free labourers so conveyed should, as far as possible, be adults 
of both sexes, in equal proportions, and not ¢ rceeding the age of thirty years,—a 
condition, however, not likely to be kept. No transported convict was to be al- 
lowed to set foot in the colony ; the poor inoffensive natives were to be pro- 
tected against personal outrage and violence, and to be left undisturbed in their 
right to the possession of the soil, wheresoever such right should be found to 
exist ; when lands are ceded (occupied,) permanent subsistence shall be s: pplied 
to them from some other source; the kangaroos and other animals, on which 
they mostly subsist, shall not be shot or destroyed ; and there are many other 
directions showing humane consideration for the condition of these almost help- 
less beings :— 

** Thos conducted,” 
and benevolent 


From 


observe the commissioners, after describing their wise 


inter lonization of Souther 4 ralia will be an 








myself, all alone ?”’ 
j 


advent of mercy to the native tribes. They are now exposed to every species 
of outrage, and treated like cattle of the field: they w future, be p! wel 
under the protection of British laws, and invested with the rights of British 
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tion thus extend 


sand apparently prosperous. 


a 


cts. They are nowstanding on the verge of famine ; they will obtain a 
and an ample supply of subsistence. They are not attached to the 
as cultivators ; they do not occupy the natural pastures, even as wandering 
; they are without the implements of the chase which belong to bunt- 
tribes; and, with respect to industry and the possession of property, they 
not appear to manifest the instinctive apprehensiuns of some of the inferior 
imala. They will now be lifted up from this degradation ; they will be gra- 

















“dually reconciled to labour for the sake of its certwin reward; they will be 


tructed in the several branches of useful industry, and they will possess in — 
their reserves property increasing in value as the colony expands. Coloniza- 
to South Australia, though it should do nothing for the colo- 
sists, and nothing for the mother country, would yet deserve, in its influence | 


upon the ee Lord Bacon's character of @ blessed work.” ’—South Aus- | 
1. 


tralia, pp. 70, , ‘hs | : “ge c 
_ This is all very just and exceedingly gratifying, and the more so, as Mr. Ste- | and the cost of the survey will amount, it is said, to £80,000! but at the most 


hens informs us, they have already begun to adopt the civilised usages of the | reasonable rate, the least charge will be from £52,000 to £53.000. Captain 
8, they g g p 
mew comers, wearing clothing, building huts in humble imitation of the wooden 


«cottages of the colonists, and showing a readiness fur industrious labour. 


The colony was only established in the year 1836, and its progress was rapid 

It joins upon Port Philip to the east, and on Wes- 
Australia on the west, extending i. 1300 to 141o of east longitude, and, 
luding the adjacent islands on the south coast, may be reckoned to comprise 


about 300,000 square miles, or 192,000,000 of acres ; affording an abundant 


seope for exertion In the early part of the year 1837 we received an account 
of this incipient colony from the late Sir John Jeffcott, the chief justice, in 
awhich he says :— ; ' 

«On my arrival here, I found the governor, his Excellency Captain Hindmarsh, 
R.N., Knight of the Hanoverian Order, &e. &c., ina mud hut—God save the 
mark !—which consisted of only two rooms, in which were stowed, besides 
himself, Mrs. Hindmarsh and her three daughters, young Hindmarsh and a 
maid-servant. How they found room passes my feeble comprehension. In 
the hut I dined with his excellency, in company with Captain Crozier, com- 
mander of H. M. S. Victor. We passed a very merry day, and had the plea- 
sure of hearing the young ladies sing and accompany themselves on the guitar 
in the evening. 

“The site of this incipient city [Adelaide,] where I now write—in a tent, be 


4it said—is most beautiful, and looks quite like an English park. Nothing can | 


‘be finer than the rich pastures spread over the land in all directions. There are 
now located here between twelve and fifteen hundred people, who are scatter- 
ed over the plain of Adelaide, in tents, huts, and wooden houses; I assure you 
avery picturesque group. The avidity with which all the land in [for} the 
town, consisting of 1000 acres, in lots of one acre each, was bought up at 
auction in two days, every acre fetching from £7 to £10 satisfies me of the 
eventual success of the colony.’ : 

Two years after this, we are told by Mr. Stephens, these town-lots had risen 
from £50 to £150 each—average £100. 

The city of Adelaide is divided into two portions by the river Torrens (a 
geries of muddy and stagnant pools,) and it appears in 1838 to have numbered 

from four to five thousand inhabitants. It is laid out with perfect regularity, 
@he main streets being straight and parallel, aud the cross ones equally so. Be- 
“tween every two of the latter crossing the former, the intermediate space is 
divided into blocks of six or eight double sections, abutting on each other, and 
each section consists of an acre, a perfect square, of course about seventy yards 
aside. In the centre of the city are reserved 200 acres for a park, and all 
round the city, a width of 500 yards, to form a beautiful drive, of about seven 
miles, like the Boulevards of Paris. 

The testimonies to the salubrity of the climate, the productiveness of the 
+soil, andthe comfort of the settlers, are numerous, unanimous, and zealous even 
ito exaggeration. ‘Oh,’ says one of them, as he was sitting down to a leg of 
mutton and an apricot pie,—‘ Oh! that our English friends could see the hard- 
« ehips we endure, and such cherry-cheeked, healthy children as we have around 

us; we never had such in England; all the poor sickly-looking children im- 
prove directly in thisclimate.’’ The apricot pie sounds very grand, but is about 
equivalent to the West Indian negro eating pine apples, and the populace of 
Egypt starving upon melons. Asto the notion that ‘the poor sickly-looking 
children of England’ would improve in those climates into cherry-cheeked che- 
tubs, itis absurd. The writer may have had children sickly from specific cir- 
cumstances—for example, want of sufficient food or air and exercise, and such 
causes may not operate in their new position ; but we do not believe that, as far 
as mere climate is concerned, there is any region of the world more healthy for 
men, women and children than Old England. 

‘The natural fertility,” says another, “of the soil may be imagined when 
I etate the fact, that now, at the moment I am writing, in the depth of our Aus 
tralian winter, there is on the plain of which Adelaide is the centre, plentiful 
food for fifty thousand head ef cattle, and ten times that number of sheep. The 
grass, indeed, burnt by the natives to the ground a few months ago, is already 
ankle-deep,—close and rich, not rank. Our oxen and horses, hard worked and 
hard ridden as they necessarily are, grow fatter and fatter every day ; and the 
sheep, whose bones, when landed, seemed only to be held in their places by 
the skin, have never required more than a few weeks to get them into excellent 
condition. I have seen mutton at the butcher's which would not have dis- 

raced Leadenhall market. Pigs and poultry thrive as well as in the richest 

istricts of Yorkshire or Westphalia, and require very little feeding.” "—South 
Australia, p. 54. 

We will add a settler’s description of his garden :— 

* My garden is really becoming valuable. We have had in the following suc- 
cession,—radishes. mustard and cress, cabbages, peas, and potatoes, in small 
quantities, from it already ; besides which, it contains lettuces, beets, spinach, 
red cabbages, cauliflowers, turn'ps, broad beans, parsley, onions, love apples, &c., 

in small quantities, with a tolerable quantity of Indian corn just coming up, 
and more than an eighth of an acre of potatoes, in capital condition. Add to 
these, nine apple-trees, and a seedling from our own garden, two cherries, two 
almonds, six gooseberries, six currants, three or four dozen seedling almonds, 
and as many vines from dried fruit we accumulated during the voyage, with 
plenty of vegetable marrow, gourds, cucumbers, melons and water-melons, &c 
&e. Nor are we without European flowers to vie with the beauty and exqui- 
site variety of the native ones. Pink, blue, and yellow lupins, byacinths, nar- 
cissi, friend B.’s anemones, mignonette, and chrysanthemums, have already 
blossomed ; and sweet peas, laburnums, Virginian stocks, convolvulus, candy 
tuft, mallows, nasturtium, &c. &c., are in progress of growth. Altogether | 
have about half an acre under cultivation.’"—Jb,, p. 55. 

In the session of 1839, Mr. Hutt, one of the leading men in the association, 
thus delivered himself in the House of Commons :— 

‘The most recent accounts represent South Australia as exhibiting every 
economical evidence of a thriving, vigorous, and virtuous community. From 
all the neighbouring colonies settlers are arriving to fix themselves in the new 
province. Ships are almost daily entering Port Adelaide, not from England 
only, but from India, from Sydney, Launceston, and Hobart Town. All the 
necessaries of life—a vital question in infant settlements—are nearly as cheap 
in the city of Adelaide as in any one of the Australian colonies ; and nothing 
can exceed the terms of satisfaction in which labouring emigrants, sent out by 
the commissioners, speak of their present situation and their future prospects. 
Yet the noble lord says that South Australia must nut be quoted as a proof of 
the success of a self supporting colony. It certainly is acolony which has never 
drawn upon the public purse to secure the happy state of things I have de- 
scribed ; for while more than forty colonies are dependent on British funds for 
the maintenance of their institutions, South Australia alone defrays all its own 
cost.’ —Ib., p. 209. 

With all these fair prospects, however, so temptingly set forth, the “ public 
purse ” has not escaped drafts upon it, and to a pretty considerable extent. One 
would suppose indeed the settlers were left to govern themselves, for dissensions 
early commenced among the highest authorities. Even onthe outward voyage, 
Captain Hindmarsh, the governor, and Mr. Fisher, the treasurer, quarrelled, and 
they carried their disputes with them into the colony. The colonial secretary 
quarrelled with the colonial treasurer ; the governor opposed the council, and 
superseded the advocate-general. Captain Hindmarsh was forthwith recalled, 
and Colonel Gawler appointed to succeed him. Under his government, matters 
rapidly grew worse ; the expenditure became enormous; the emigration fund, 
which originally was intended to be applied wholly to give free passages to emi- 
grants, was appropriated to the payment of the expenses of the colony ; and 
thus the progress of an immigration, which had brought a population from Eng- 
land and from the older colonies of from ten to fifteen thousand settlers, was 


suddenly suspended. Colonel Gawler’s bills were dishonoured—he was recalled | 


—and a total derangement took place in all the money transactions of the colony, 
‘which alone defrays all its own cost.” : 

«In 1839,” says Lord John Russell—the very year in which Mr. Hutt made 
his oration !—In 1839, ‘the financial difficulties became extreme; it was found 
that the expenditure amounted in the last quarter to £34,000; and that the 
average expenditure of the year was not less than £140,000, while the real 
bona fide revenue did not exceed £20,000.” The result must be obvious. The 
stoppage put to emigration was a complete check tu the purchase of land. The 
land commissioners were authorised by act of parliament to raise money by 
loans; these with the interest tended only to increase the debt. That debi, 
brought up to June, 1841, is stated by Mr. Parker, one of the lords of the 
Treasury, who was Commissioned to draw up a report, to amount to £402,067 

There never was anything more ridiculous than the pompous and extravagant 
plan of Adelaide, equalled only by the wasteful expenditure on what are called 
“« special surveys.” Captain Grey, very properly before he accepted the gov- 
ernment, required an explanation on this subject of “ peculiar importance.” A 
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special survey, he tells us, means that when any man, or body of men, will pur- | the staple lies on the ocean, there is a good deal of business ashore of the 


chase at once 4000 acres, great and extraordinary advantages are connected with 
the purchase. The parties select a tract of 15,000 acres, all of which are or- 


, dered to be surveyed; from the lands so surveyed they select 4000 acres, with 


the choicest soil, of course, and in the best situations; but then at any time, 
within fourteen days, they are at liberty to select any further quantity of land, 
in addition to the 4000 acres, for which they are to pay £1 for every acre so se- 
lected ; and he adds, this is often done in such a manner as to render the 11,000 


acres, for which they do not pay, maccessible to future purchasers, and worthless | 


to the government ; in other words, the purchaser obtains a whole territory of 
11,000 acres gratis. 

This gross jobbing of land—jobbed in London—is not the worst. It is stated 
there were forty contracts of this kind; and as it is supposed twenty of them 
yet require to be surveyed, the amount thus disposed of will be 300,000 acres, 


Grey very properly asks Lord John Russell, “ Is this system of special surveys 
to be discontinued for the future?” His Lordship answers, ‘‘ Yes, they are.” 
Not only this vast business, but all the financial concerns of the colony, had been 
placed, by act of parliament, under the control of certain land and emigration 
commissioners sitting in London, and a brother commissioner in the colony, 
carrying on the business, be it observed, and issuing their orders to their brother 
commissioner, and even to the governor, without any correspondence with the 
Secretary of State, and without any control of the Treasury. Well might Lord 
John say he could see nothing but mischief in this anomalous kind of govern- 
ment; in which, although the crown has an apparent discretion, everything is 
left to the commissioners. Having experienced the mischief, he has now very 
prudently combined the double office of governor and commissioner in the per- 
son of Captain Grey; and, as far as we can judge, he would do well to abolish 
altogether the office of commissioners in London, and conduct the business, 
where it ought to be (as that of the old colonies is), by the under-secretaries 
and clerks of the Colonial Office, and with an additional under-secretary, and an 
increased number of clerks, if found (as no doubt it would be) necessary for 
proper management of the new department which has thus grown upon us. But 


single exception of one, perhaps, as Agent to manage the business of emigra- 
tion. Mr. Hutt, a great advocate for the self-supporting system and the sacred 
character of the ‘ public purse,” said, ‘The colony went on prosperously un- 
til the first commissioners were replaced by salaried officers ; from that mo- 
ment the affairs of the colony went back, and so continued until the present 
difficulties.” What is the inference !—that they laboured hard to lay a ground 
for salaries, aud, having get them, ceased to labour. Lord John Russell would 
therefore do well to bring back all these duties to the office of the colonial se- 
cretary, where, constitutionally, they ought to be, under the immediate control 
of the responsible minister. 

Lord Stanley observed, in his speech, on the expensive manner in which the 
colony had been conducted, and showed clearly that the object was to create a 
false appearance of prosperity, until at last the thing was overdone, and the 
bubble burst. Their extravagance was shown in expending £140,000 a-year, 
when the revenue did not exceed £20,000 a-year. ‘There was laid out £24,000 
for a government-house!!! and £92,000 in making a road through a mount to 
a harbour, the worst that could be chosen. Land in Adelaide was sold at prices 
vot tobe obtained in Liverpool. They had three banks issuing their own pa- 
per; labour was 8s, 10s., and 13s., a-day in this wilderness; and there was a 
police establishment highly paid, the gentry composing the which complained 
of the grievous hardship of having to clean their own clothes and white 
gloves. ‘In short,’ said his lordship, ‘this wilderness at the antipodes is 
stated to possess every luxury that could be enjoyed anywhere, and this at a 
time that there were not above two hundred acres of land actually in culti- 
vation.’ 

But of the numerous branches of the civil establishment of South Australia, 
the most extravagant was that of the survey department, with its surveyor- 
general, two deputies, fourteen surveyors, four draftsmen, a commissary, &c.— 
| its amount was £24,813. 18s. 4d. This was Colonel Gawler’s surveying staff’; 
it appears that the London commissioners aftewards appointed a Lieutenant 
Frome, with a very reduced staff, the annual expense being about £5000 ; both 
of them, however, were employed in the quarter ending 1839. We are much 





mers, would not make surveys of this wilderness, with sufficient accuracy for 
all practical purposes, at one-tenth part of the expense. 

We trust, however, that the cloud which now hangs over South Australia 
will ere long be dispersed. Captain Grey is gone out with new instructions, 
which direct him to correspond with the Colonial Office andthe Treasury, and 
not with the commissioners ; and the proposition of Lord John Russell to au- 
thorise a loan of £210,000 under the gaurantee of government may, we think, 
relieve the colony from its present embarrassments, and enable it gradually 
to throw off all its incumbrances—except the greatest of all, which we 


conscientiously believe is that of being left at all in the hands of London Com 
missioners. 





WESTERN AUSTRALIA, OR SWAN RIVER. 

Ten years ago we took a favourable view in this journal of the prospects of 
the Swan River colony, just then established, and foretold what, by proper ma- 
nagement, it might in time become; but it languished for five or six years, 
barely prolonging a feeble existence. Now, however, we are glad to find that 
our first anticipations are in fair progress of accomplishment. In its early stage, 
it was, in fact, conducted without adequate attention to any one sound leading 
principle, except the excellent one—in so far as morality is concerned—of not 
suffering a single convict to be landed in any part of the territory. The grand 
error consisted in the profuse maaner in which land was given away to any ex- 
tent, and in any location, without payment and without regard to the capability 
of the party on whom it was bestowed, or what means he possessed to supply 
labour for its cultivation. No land-fund nor any other was established for send- 
ing out emigrant labourers. Hence the slow progress made, which was further 
retarded by the dispersion of the few inhabitants, in consequence of the enor 
mous grants, wholly unoccupied, chiefly along the sea-coast. 

The first of these grants consisted of the monstrous quantity of 500,000 


port and landing-place of Swan River. The governor took another 100,000 
acres; a third had 80,000 acres. Other grants were bestowed on various offi- 
cers of the navy, and other gentlemen in England, who never were nor intended 
to bein Swan River district. Mr. Peel’s case, however, was different; he car- 
ried out altogether about 300 persons, men, women, and children; sixty of 
whom were able labuuring men; but it is stated, in evidence before a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, that ‘in six months after his arrival, he had no- 
body left even to make hia bed for him, or to fetch him water from the river; 
that he was obliged literally to make his own bed, and to fetch water for him- 
self, and tolight his own fire. Allthe labourers had left him.” Some, it ap- 
pears, went farther from the coast, and became cottiers on the waste lands ; 
but this soon failed for want of funds, and most of them set off for Van Die- 
men’s Land and New South Wales. 

This lowering cloud, however, has passed away. These unoccupied masses 
of land, we have adverted to, have lapsed to the crown, and, since 1834-5, have 
been disposed of in the same manner as in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land ; and highly respectable settlers have gradually been pouring in. The 
society is now said to be on an excellent footing. The higher order consists of 
families well born and well educated, and among them are many officers of the 
army and navy. They have established libraries and scientific institutions of 
various kinds; and great attention is paid to female education—even in its 
most elegant branches. ‘All writers agree,’ says Mr. Ogle, ‘in their account 
of the moral courage and unmurmuring perseverance, under great privations, of 
the women who encountered the difficulties entailed on the early settlers ; and 
all equally agree on the great influence their noble and endearing conduct has, 
and mast continue to have, on the community at large.’ 

Sir James Stirling reports that, up to August 1, 1838, from the first founda- 
tion of the colony, the government has not found occasion to execute sentence 
of death upon a single individual; but a small number of offences had been 


committed, and these chiefly by immigrants from the neighbouring penal settle- 
ments.—[ Conclusion next week. } 





TOM BOWLING; A TALE OF THE. SEA. 


| By Capt Frederick Chamier, R.N., author of ‘‘ The Spitfire,” ‘‘ Jack Adams,” 

&c. 3vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Colburn. 

A good name for popularity ; andthe repute of the author for tales of the 
kind will recommend Tom Bowling to those readers who like them. The chief 
materials may be said to be the “Gazette” account of battles, given in detai! 
and with impersonations. Wrecks, burnings, storms, and other naval incidents, 
are treated in the same fashion ; and we have Jarvises, Nelsons, Collingwoods, 
Duckworths, and other distinguished men, made to figure on the scene as they 
actually did, only that they are mixed up with the fictions and inventions of the 
novelist. 

Tom Bowling, in the latter line, is a foundling brought up by a dog-stealer, 
takes to the sea, is the darling of the crew, fights his way up to rank, turns 
out to be the son of a peer, marries his first love Susan, aad dies (rather a sheer 
hulk, having lust a leg and an arm in glorious actions) in the honourable retire- 
ment of Commander of Greenwich Hospital. 

Some pretty well-known anecdotes and stories are interspersed throughov' 
the work, and “ Joe Miller” does not always disdain to lend his illustrations to 
Tom Bowling. The whole narrative is wrought out with spirit, and though 








the salaried commissioners and officers in London should be abolished, with the | 


mistaken if some duzen land stewards or bailiffs, with twice the number of far- | 


acres, given to Mr. Peel, marked out on a chart in England, round about the | 


usual novel description,—young ladies, governesses, mammas, lovers, ladies’ 
maids, intrigues. Among the characters the most original is a fighting doctor, 
| to whom duelling seems to be as agreeable as dining to ordinary mortals. Tom's 
reputed father is also, though a brief, a clever sketch ; and as he disappears 
| within a few pages of the opening, and cannot, therefore, interfere with the mys- 
| teries of the author, we shall take our example of Capt. Chamier from the yarn 
respecting that worthy, which is spun by his son for the information of his 
messmates :— 
' «Tt’s no use saying that a seaman shall only drink his allowance of grog, 
| Ever since I was the size of a top-maul I took to the liquor just as regular as 
‘a horse to his evening’s bucket of water ; and the more my father tried to cor- 
rect the disease, the more inveterately it grew uponme. ‘ Why, Tom, your fa- 
‘ther was no sailor.’ ‘That’s true; but he liked his glass for all that. I re- 
member when he was very ill indeed, that he refused the assistance of one of 
| the best doctors in the parish, merely because the man would not drink a drop 
| with him; and he carried his prejudice so far, that for fear of offending 
| him I was obliged to drink myself. Well, he got worse and worse, when lucki- 
| ly a kind of maphrodite man, something between a German doctor and an Eng- 
| lish mountebank, came to buy a dog; for, do you see, my father rather took a 
| fancy to gentlemen’s dogs, and was so kind that he fed and kept them for no- 
| thing when they came on a visit to him. ‘ Well,’ said the German, ‘ you are 
| looking confounded ill, Mr. Hanson, and I should like to buy that Scotch ter- 
| rier before you die.’ ‘Thank you, sir,’ said my father. ‘Tom, hand the gem- 
| men some of No. | out of the closet there. I'll part with the terrier for a trifle 
| to you, but I don’t think it would hunt safely near Enfield : do you understand ? 
| Its the finest creature after vermin of that kind as ever lived. Tom, you 
| sponge—you gallon-measure—you hogshead—take the bottle from your lips. 
| Help the company first ; then don’t forget your father. You've no more reli- 
| gion than the Newfoundland puppy that came home last night. There, doctor, 
| that’s stuff as never saw a custom-house officer; it came from Deal in a squall 
| of wind which lasted from the time it landed until it got here: there’s no more 
| water in that than in a dry ditch in summer; not enough for a frog to swallow 
to keep life and soul together. I’m very ill, doctor, very ; { want's your ad. 
vice.’ * Why,’ said the doctor, ‘there’s Mr. Volatily, who is so clever and be- 
|nevolent aman. ‘I won't sell you the dog, not for its weight in gold, if you 
talk of that benevolent man again What's the use of benevolence if a man 
won't drink a glass with a friend who is going out of the world? I'll take your 
physic, and yeu shall take yourchoice of my dogs; that’s a bargain. Tom, give 
| the doctor another glass; help him as you do yourself—and now I shall soon get 
well.’ ‘No no, Mr. Hanson,’ said the doctor; ‘I'll buy your dogs, give you 
my best advice, drink a glass or smoke a pipe with you; but I won’t deceive 
you. The best of doctors could only prolong your sufferings by keeping you a 
few weeks alive; but die you must, and that shortly; sotake my advice: make 
your mind up to it, send for a clergyman, and endeavour to go to your grave 
with an easy conscience.’ ‘ Tom, take the liquor away,’ cried my father; ‘the 
doctor's drunk as an owl.’ ‘Come, Mr. Hanson,’ said the doctor, ‘it’s no use 
putting the blinker over the eye of the question,'—for sometimes the German, 
when he was a little angry, forgot his Sunday’s English. ‘I have bought dogs 
of vou frequently, and you never sold me a bad one. I know all about your 
mode of life, and the tyfel,—there is a tyfel,—Mr. Hanson, will recollect the 
yelp of all your dogs, and remember you of their names by and by. Now a 
clergyman can settle all this fer you. I can only patch up your body ; but the 
black gentleman—I mean the clergyman—can patch up your mind, your con- 
science, and let you lie your head on your pillow comfortably and quietly. Take 
| my physic in the morning; but see the clergyman at noon.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ said 
my father, ‘ you confound me—you ‘bother me. How is the parson to rub off 
the names of my dogs from the books of the devil? I tell you, [never saw a 
parson but twice in my life, and that was rat-catching—and he spoke for all the 
world just like another man. Well, sir, I'm not afraid of him, and if he comes 
to morrow Ill see him, provided he’ll drink a small drop with me.’ ‘ Nonsense, 
man, nonsense,’ said the German, interrupting him; ‘don’t talk in that strain. 
In afew days you will be summoned from this world, and | tell you the time is 
very short between tais and your coffin; and when once you are placed in that 
| narrow house, it is too late for repentance. Your life has been one of crime, 
{ and the only favourable circumstance in it, is the fact that your son Tom there 
has been brought up properly, and never was concerned in your various depreda- 
| 
| 








tions.’ Here a loud shout of laughter from all the yarn listeners on the forecas- 
tle, at the good character Tom gave of himself, resounded even to the quarter- 
deck. Tom blushed—he had a blush or two left ; but he was cheered on by his 
shipmates calling upon him to tell the history of his early life, and the end of 
his father, whose exit was anything but satisfactory. It was, however, the first 
time his shipmates ever knew that om Bowling, the favourite of the ship, the 
most daring ‘ devil-may-care’ fellow of the whole crew, ever came from so very 
bad a stock as a dog-stealer of St. Giles’s. ‘Goon, Tom, my boy—don’t blush 
so,’ said a fellow, whose long tail and bushy whiskers gave the verv beau ideal 
| of a satlor some sixty years past,—‘ what does it signify who your father was ; 
if he had been better than you, why then, I'm blessed if you would not have been 
like a potatoe, the best part of you under ground; whereas, now you're like the 
tall spars of a line-of-battie-ship, seen first and last, above the bull that bore 
you, with a good character forcarrying your canvass like a stout spar throngh 
every squall; so go on, and keep that blush for pretty Susan, when we get into 
harbour.’ ‘ Bravo, Dick,—well said, my lad,—it’s all true; Tom Bowling is 
just as fine a fellow as ever stepped between stem and stern of any craft be- 
tween Iceland and Cape Horn.’ ‘ Well, I'll tell you all about it, lads,’ said 
Tom. * The German doctor, who would have made a horse laugh from his m1- 
micry of any man’s face (he was about five-and-twenty, and often clapped his 
hat over his head and looked seventy,) twisting his mouth as like my father as 
if it had been drawn by a painter, said—* Now, Mr. Hanson, just look at your- 
self, and see if you can last a fortnight.’ My father burst out a-laughing, told 
him to take the terrier, and to send his physic; and, as the German walked out 
of the room, he said—* I'll send you the physic and the clergyman; take in the 
first, but don’t deceive the other. Good by, Mr. Hanson. Here, Tom, [ want 
to speak to you. Don't you give your father any more brandy, and take less 
yourself. Get me the terrier, and I'll call to-morrow.’ My father never closed 
his eyes all that blessed night ; he was rubbing up his memory, and making long 
speeches, all of which he intended forthe parson. He hired a maid-servant to 
| scrub the room ; and although he had ever professed the greatest contempt for 
| any one of the black cloth, yet now, with death near at hand, and with the as- 
surance that the reverend gentleman might assuage one or two most uncomfor- 
table reminiscences—’ ‘ Stop, Tom, a moment, what ships are those—‘ the As- 
suageon and the Reminiscent,’—I never heard of them in any fleet under Ben- 
bow, Vernon, Keppel, or Anson. Perhaps it's the Dragon and Rhinoceros you 
mean.’ ‘Tom’sa scholard, Bill,’ observed another ; ‘he’s only larding his Eng- 
iish with a bit of Spanish, or a touch of that German doctor’s lingo: let him 
make sail, and we shall understand somehow or otheron which tack the fleet 
were standing before the action with the parson began.’ ‘I beg your pardon, 
lads,’ said Tom Bowling ; ‘1 meant to say that the parson would take the 
rounding off the cable of his conscience, which was chafed by always riding out 
life in a constant gale of wind, and that he would be able to return it to the 
dock-yard above as good as when he first drew it from the store.’ ‘That's as 
right as a trivet,’ cried Bill; ‘that’s a lingo every man can fathom; there's 
none of your dictionary words which would puzzle a Pailadelphia lawyer, but 
real plain upright and downright, like a donkey’s fore-leg—good, intelligible 
English. Start a-head Tom.’ ‘ Well, lads, as [ was a saying, when my father 
heard that the parson could do all this for him, he was determined not to let him 
work for nothing ; so he ordered lots of good things, some fresh brandy, got the 
house clean, clapped on some new rigging, aud put the skins of some of his 
dogs, which had died before he could sell them, as a kind of mat for the parson 
to put his feet on. I was dressed up in a new suit, bought for the occasion,with 
alarge shirt collar turned down like a charity boy at Sunday muster, with 
enovgh riband in my shoes to have made a tie for the tail of Benbow’s bowman 
of the barge. The physic came first; that was swallowed after a few faces, 
and was washed down with a raw nip of brandy that would have startled the 

boatswain. I tried to stop his grog, according to the doctor's orders; but he 

let out a squall of words which frightened me; and when | told him tuat Mr 

Volatily, the benevolent doctor, said he was coming to see him, he turned round 
as quiet as a child, and says he, ‘Tom, my boy, just goand let Pincher loose, 
and I’m mistaken if that benevolent doctor comes near me; just clap Pincher 
on the staircase, and be alive, after he has bit the doctor, to tie him up again, or 

he'll eat the parson altogether. Go, Tom, that’s a good boy ; let the dog loose, 
and talk to him about physic.’ I thought the best way was to go to Mr. Volati- 
ly myself, and tell him who was standing sentinel over the hatchway. That 
was enough for him, although the good man tapped me on the shoulder, and 

says he, ‘ Tom, your father’s just as great a brute as his dog, and he may die and 

be d—d for me.’ * Thank you,’ says I, ‘that’s kind of you, to let aman die in 

peace; they say you are the most benevolent man in the parish, and I’m sure 

iny father will think so too, although you never will take a drop of brandy 

with him. I'll tell him what you say, andI beg leave to thank you for him.’ 

So I took off my hat, made the benevolent apothecary a low bow, ran home, 

tied up Pincher, and delivered the message to my father, who was quite pleas- 

ed at being allowed to die and be d—d without interruption. It was about 

eleven o'clock that we heard a bit of a rampus down-stairs, and J louked over 

the railings to see what it was ; when I saw a stranger ascending the hatch- 

way as slowly as a purser in a hot day in the West Indies. He had gota 





black sack over him, and wore two pieces of white linen hanging down from 
his neck, for all the world as if he had cut off the weekly account of a midship- 
man, and let them dangle from his neck ;—he hove to once or twice to take 





[ breath, for he never had been so far aloft before. 


I told my father what was 
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ing up-stairs; and, says he, ‘It’s a parson, Tom; I hope none of the 
pry icon! Well, at ‘ast he got to the landing-place, and I never ran 
away, not an inch, although Mr. Monckton was there. I've often thought 
that was the most resolute moment of my life. ‘ What, had you never seen 
a parson before, Tom!’ asked one of the group. ‘ Never, that I know of. 
‘Does one Mr. Hanson live up here!’ said the clergyman. * Yes, sir, said I ; 
as I made a slant towards the door. ‘I wish he did ‘not live quite so high Ups’ 
said the visitor, ‘ fer it’s hard work to march up so many steps. Is he dying ? 
« I thought he would have died,’ said I, ‘this morning ; but since he’s heard the 
doctor’s not coming, I think he looks better.’ The parson looked at me, as much 
asto say, ‘You are a sweet nut for the devil to crack ;’ and after having got 
enough wind in him to serve for breath, he pushed me on one side, and — 
close up to my father’s bed. He looked at him steadfastly fur some time, an 
then, recollecting himself, said, ‘Why, to be sure, you are the very man = 
stole my dog, and was tried for it!’ ‘Ay, your reverence, said my fat i 
‘that’s all true enough ; and I’m heartily sorry for it, although it was my trade, 
and business must be attended to. Now, the German doctor says that I have 
not long to live; that he can only comfort my body—(Tom, you. young — 
guard, keep your beak out of that bottle) ;—that boy, your reverence, wou 
drink a gallon of brandy before he had the civility to ask a stranger to take a 
glass. Well, sir, it’s about my soul that I want to speak. The doctor said it 
was all in the spirit line, and that you were the best man in the world to see 
if it was proof, genuine, unadulterated, pure, neat ; and so | took the wre. to 
ask for your company ; and I hope you'll find the brandy good.’ The old gen- 
tleman, afier listening attentively to the length of the yarn my father had spun, 
now began to talk a little. ‘You miserable man!’ he said, ‘at this awful mo- 
ment, when the angel of life is a you over the depths of eternal misery 
by a single hair, do you speak thus ? 0 you imagine that your long catalogue 
of crime, although it has been unseen by an earthly, will be overlooked by a 
heavenly, judge! An eye has watched you from your infancy—every action 1s 
recorded ; and when in a few hours you stand before Him who knows every se- 
cret of your heart, how will you bear to hear your eternal condemnation ! 
‘Tom,’ said my father, as be trembled all over, ‘ tell Bob to take back the large 
Newfoundland dog, and bring the reward ; and those other ones which lost their 
way in the dark, and came here for shelter, turn them out, with their heads in the 
right direction. Put your ear close, your reverence ; I shall be easier when | 
have told all about him there—he’s not my child; I found him.’ ‘ Whose child 
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tached corps, under Murray, was descried moving rapidly down the right bank 
of the Douro; and the assailants abandoned the attack, and commenced a dis- 
orderly retreat.” 

One portion of Soult’s desperate retreat is thus described :— 

“ By generals of the common stainp Soult’s prospects would have been con- 
sidered hopeless and irremediable ; but with that energetic resolution for which 
the French marshal’s character was remarkable, though astounded, he did not 
despond, Selecting the most daring among his officers, he gave bim one hun- 
dred chosen grenadiers, a troop of cavalry, and an order to force the bridge. 
Major Dulong proved that Soult had not been deceived inthe person to whom 
this desperate duty had been confided. He reached the bridge in silence; a 
storm was raging furiously ; and, amid the howling gusts of wind, the approach- 
ing footsteps of the Freach grenadiers were unheard by the advanced sentinel, 
and the soldier was bayonetted at his post. A stripof masonry barely sufficient 
for a man to cross by, was all that remained of the bridge ; and the waters of 
the Cavedo, swollen by an angry flood which came down in torrents from the 
mountains, were roaring awfully beneath it. Unappalled, Dulong crept over 
tvis perilous arch. A soldier followed, but not with equal fortune ; he lost his 
footing, and perished. Other brave men were not wanting—eleven crept across 
—fell unexpectedly upon the Portuguese guard, and, favoured by night and the 
false security of its defenders, carried a post which a dozen resolute men could 
have made good against a thousand. The repairs of the bridge were quickly 
effected ; but the British artillery were already up; and as the French filed 
over they suffered an enormous loss. A second and more formidable obstacle 
barred the route. The mountain-path, scarped from the hill-side, terminated in 
a narrow arch flung acrossa torrent, called ‘The Saltador.’ It was held by 
some Portuguese partisans ; and two attempts made by Soult to carry it had 
failed. A third, however, proved successful,—and the French effected their re- 
treat.” 

We cannot do better than offer some particulars of the famous battle of Ta- 
lavera :— 

‘‘No Peninsular triumph brings with it more glorious reminiscences than 
the hard-fought field of Talavera. The conqueror of that day won afterwards 
more brilliant and more important victories, but he never fought a battle, where 
| he was more vigorously pressed or so perseveringly assailed. At Talavera, 
| Wellesley had a double duty to perform. He had to provide for the safety 
of an intractable old man, and dispose an inferior force, on which only reliance 
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remember to have seen my father overcome by any set of words before; the 
perspiration rau down his face in streams, and he breathed so heavily that I of- 
fered him some brandy. ‘No, Tom,’ he said,—‘ no, no more of that for me; 
give it to his reverence; it will make him talk again, and I think he does me 
good.’ ‘Can you pray?’ said the parson. ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied my father, as 
meekly asa child. ‘ What kind of prayer do you use,—the Lord’s prayer! 
‘No, your reverence ; it’s one I often used for dark nights.’ ‘ There is no night 
of darkness, man, like your soul’s ; and I should ill perform my duty if I flat- 
tered you with pardon ; even at the last moment before the last breath, the last 
sigh leaves the expiring man, some hope may gladden the eye; but you offer no 
repentance for past crimes—your heart is seared in iniquity —there is no hand 
beld in imploring prayer to Him who has said, ‘Come unto me, all ye who are 
heavy laden ;’ but with brutal indifference, with a recklessness incompreheusible, 
you plunge headlong into that hell of darkness which is yawning to receive you ; 
lift up those guilty hands, and let your sinful lips repeat these words.’ I watch- 
ed Mr. Monckton, who knelt down by his side; an awful fear came over me, 
and I fell on my knees by the foot of the bed: my father’s hands were held to- 
gether, and in this attitude, whilst endeavouring to reach higher and higher as 
the words of the clergyman fell upon his ears, he gave one sudden convulsive 
shake, his arms fel! by his side, his lower jaw opened, and he was dead! The 
clergyman saw it all, but he continued praying for him that was gone; and when 
he rose he pointed to the corpse and said, ‘ Be this an useful lesson to you; and 
as you toil on through this dreary pilgrimage on earth, remember there is an eye 
which never slumbers, an ear which is everattentive! And when, fatigued with 
life’s journey, you lay down your staff, may Heaver grant your last hour be nyt 
like this,—your only prayer cut short, your faltering voice stifed! Leave this 
abode when your duty to him you believed your father is dune ; seek a new !ife ; 
become useful to your king and your country, and by your conduct obliterate the 
remembrance of his!’ The gentleman then shook me by the hand, and saying, 
* May the seed of righteousness fall on fruitful ground,’ he slowly descended the 
stairs. I watched him; I cannot tell you the sensations I felt,—a child might 
have felled me to the ground; my knees could scarcely support me, and at last 
I fell down at the head of the stairs.” 
I 
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their strength. The contest opened under unfavourable auspices ; for by the 
first movement of the French Sir Arthur Wellesley was nearly made a prisoner. 
The divisions of Lapisse and Ruffin crossed the Alberche, and advanced so ra- 
pidly on the Casa de Salinas, that the English general, who was at the moment 
in the house, had scarcely time allowed to enable him to mount and ride off. 
This was the most decisive advantage the French gained. By some unaccount- 
able inattention, no pickets were in front, and the French columns were imme- 
diately upon the British brigades, before the latter were apprised that the ene- 
my were advancing. Two young battalions, both Irish, and both afterwards re- 
markable where all were brave, for their daring in attack and their indifference 
under fire, got into confusion, and were forced back in some disorder. The 
45th and part of the 60th checked the encmy’s advance, and Wellesley, in per- 
son, directed the retreat of the infantry. In safety they reached the position, 
covered | y the cavalry—Mackenzie taking his ground behind the guards—Don- 
kin formed on the high ground to the left that had not as yet been occupied, 
while the cavalry drew up in column in the rear. At this period, the battle 
was seriously endangered, Cuesta, from the strength of his position, might 
have been considered safe enough; but, as it appeared, no local advantages 
could secure his wretched troops, or render them trustworthy for an hour. While 
Victor, animated by the success of his first operation, followed Donkin with 
Villatte’s division and the whole of his light cavalry and guns ; the fourth corps 
and French reserve, which were directed against the right, sent their cavalry 
forward to induce the Spaniards to unmask their line of battle. —‘* The French 
horsemen rode boldly up to the front, and commenced skirmishing with their 
| pistols, and the Spaniards answered them with a general discharge of small 
| arms; but then, ten thousand infantry, and all the artillery, breaking their ranks, 
| fled to the rear; the artillery-men carried off their hurses , the infantry threw 
| away their arms, the adjutant-general, O'Donogue was amongst the foremost of 
| the fugitives. Nay, Cuesta himself wasin movement towards the rear. The 
panic spread, and the French would fain have charged; but Sir Arthur Wel- 
| lesley, who was at hand, immediately flanked the main road with some English 
| squadrons: the ditches on the other side rendered the country impracticable ; 
| and the fire of musketry being renewed by those Spaniards who remained, the 
| enemy lost some men, and finally retreated in disorder.’ The confusion occa- 
| sioned in the rear by this panic is indescribable: cattle, baggage, and stores, 
| were in all directions hurried off; while the runaways spread over the whole 
country, reporting that the English were cut to pieces, and the French cavalry 
During the night a large proportion of the fugitives 
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Walmer Castle by Campion, prefixed to this volume. Lord Beresford, by Bradley, 


Sir H. Hardinge, and the veteran Lord Lynedoch, also adorn it; but our busi- | 


ness is to make a few selections from the text; and now as we have Welling- 
ton in unimpeded command and active operations it becomes more aid more im- 
portant. We adopt, first, the passage of the Douro after the French had de- 
stroyed the bridge behind them and marched to Oporto :— 
* No general, and he victorious, was more painfully situated than Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. A river, deep, rapid, and three hundred yards across, rolled its 
dark waters in his front; a bold and vigorous enemy lay beyond it; no means 
of transport were provided; and on the instant passage of that formidable 
stream, more than success depended : for not only the enemy might elude his 
attack, but an isolated corps were endangered,—‘ Soult might retire unmolest- 
ed into Galicia if he pleased—or, by attacking Beresford singly, overpower 
him by superior force, and enter Beira. Danger often stimulates bravery to 
startling, but successful enterprises : and in this emergency, Wellesley decided 
on as bold an effort as modern warfare parallels—the crossing of the Douro.’ 
From the heights which concealed his own troops, Sir Arthur Wellesley com- 
manded an uninterrupted view of the country for miles around—and the Vallon- 
ga road at once fixed his attention. Dust rose in thick clouds,—baggage could 
be seen occasionally,—and the march of Soult’s column was readily detected 
Directly opposite the heights of Serra, a building of great extent, encircled by 
a wall which surrounded a considerable area, was discovered. ‘* The Semin ary’ 
was particularly strong. It had but one entrance, and that communicated with 
the Vallonga road, and was secured by an iron gate. Could this edifice be oc- 
cupied, Wellesley might open 4 passage for his army,—but where were means 
to be obtained by which troops could be thrown across the stream, aud the sei 
zure of that building effected? A barrier, to all appearance impassable, was 
unfortunately interposed. Where no hope presents itself, the most ardent spirit 
will yield. Before Wellesley rolled the Douro,—and ‘ Alexander the Great 
might have turned from it without shame!’ By what trifling agencies have not 
the boldest projects been successfully carried vut! but, in the annals of modern 
warfare, never was a splendid enterprise achieved, whose opening means were 
so superlatively contemptible. Colonel Waters, a Portuguese partisan, had 
communicated to Sir Arthur the information that the bridge had been destroyed 
and he had been despatched on what appeared the hopeless errand of finding 
some mode of transport. Fortune unexpectedly befriended him: a barber of 
Oporto had eluded the vigilance of Souit’s patrols, and paddied his skiff across 
the river. Him the colonel found in company with the Prior of Amarante ; 
and the latter having volunteered his services, the barber consented to assist,and 
with these unmilitary associates, Waters crossed the stream, and in half an hour 
returned, unperceived, with several large barges. Seizing the boon which for- 
tune offered, Sir Arthur instantly got twenty pieces of cannon placed in battery 
in the convent gardens, and despatched General John Murray, with the Ger- 
mans, part of the 14th light dragoons, and two guns, to cross the river at Avin- 
tas, aud descend by the opposite bank. Not a movement in the city shewed 
that the enemy apprehended an attack—not a patrol had shewed itself—and an 
ominous tranquillity bespoke a fatal confidence. A barge was reported ready 
to attempt a passage. *‘ Let the men cross!’ was the laconic order: and that 
order was promptly obeyed. An officer and twenty-five of the 3d regiment 
(Buffs) jumped on board ; and in twelve minutes they had landed, unseen and 
unopposed. A second boat effected its passage with similar celerity and equal 
fortune ; but the third, in which General Paget had embarked, was discovered 
by the enemy—and a scene which may be fancied, but not described, ensued. 
The rattle of the French drums, as they beat to arms, was nearly drowned in the 
outcries of the citizens, who witnessed the daring effort, which they encouraged 
by their cheers, but which, unhappily, they wanted means to second. Disre- 
garding order in their anxiety to reach the threatened point, the French troops 
poured out of the city, their skirmishers hurrying on in double-quick to arrest, 
if possible, the further transit of the boats, and crush those already landed, be- 
fore they could be supported from the other shore. The British artillery thun- 
dered from the convent garden; and the divisions of Paget, Hill, and Sher- 
brooke, crowded the banks, gazing on a contest in which, for the present, they 
could take no share. The seminary was furiously assailed—General Paget was 
severely wounded—and the command devolved on General Hill. On each side 
the numbers of the combatants increased ; but on the French side, in fourfold 
number. To one side of the building, however, the French attack was restrict- 
ed; for the guns from the Serra swept the other approaches, and maintained a 
fire, under which, from its precision and rapidity, the French refused to come 
forward. Presently the lower portion of the city was abandoned, and the in- 
ccna omar boats over the river, and, in large parties, brought the guards 
across. Three battalions were already estavlished in the seminary. The de- 


| the position they had abandoned; but fully six thousand of Cuesta’s troops 
could not be recovered, and were returned as missing in the morning. Night 
had now set in, and, encouraged by the singular confusion amorg the Spaniards 
on the right, and perceiving that the apex of the ridge upon the left was oc- 
cupied, Victor determined, by a sudden assault, to carry what he justly con 
sidered to be the key of the English position. Ruffin was instantly ordered for- 
ward with his division, supported by Villatte’s ; while Lapisse by a false attack 
upon the Germans, was intended to effect adiversion. The attack was furious- 
ly made, and, at first, gallantly repelled by Donkin's brigade ; but superior num- 
bers succeeded, the English left was turned, and the ridge behind it crowned 
by the enemy. Genera! Hill, who had advanced to Donkin's assistance with the 
48.b regiment in the twilight mistook the French for British stragglers, and 
rode hastily into their ranks. His brigade-major was shot dead, and his own 
horse seized by agrenadier. The general, however, shook him off, galloped 
down the hill, placed himself at the head of the 29th, led them up the heights, 
and gallantly restored the battle. * * * 

* The fighting had lasted without intermission from five in the morning. The 
slaughter on both sides had been immense, and the heat became intolerable. 
By a sort of tacit understanding the struggle ceased on buth sides about nine 
o'clock, each availing themselves of the brief repose which both so much re- 
quired. The French appeared dispirited ; for three hours not a movement was 
made nor a musket was discharged ; ‘and it was a question with us whether we 
should advance, and in our turn become the assailants, or remain quietly where 
we were, and await the result of the enemy's deliberations.’ During this ces- 
sation of hostilities, an incident of rare occurrence in war produced an interest- 
ing display of generous feeling between two brave and noble-minded enemies. 
‘A small stream, tributary to the Tagus, flowed through a part of the battle- 
ground, and separated the combatants. During the pause that the heat of the 
weather and the weariness of the troops had produced, both armies went to the 
banks of the rivulet for water. The men approached each other fearlessly, 
threw down their caps and muskets, chatted to each other like old acquaintan- 
ces, and exchanged their canteens and wine-flashs. All asperity of feeling 
seemed forgotten. To a stranger they would have appeared more like an allied 
force, than men hot from a ferocious conflict, and only gathering strength and 
energy torecommence it anew. But astill nobler rivalry for the time existed ; 
‘the interval was employed in carrying off the wounded. who lay intermixed 
upon the hard-contested field; and, to the honour of both be it told, that each 
endeavoured to extricate the common sufferers, and remove their unfortunate 
friends and enemies, without distinction. Suddenly the bugles sounded, the 
drums beat to arms; many of the rival soldiery shook hands, and parted with 
expressions of mutual esteem, and in ten minutes after they were again at the 
bayonet’s point.’ 

“ The assault of the fourth corps on the British centre was as furious and 
disastrous as that of Ruffin’s. Scbasciani’s attack was boldly made, and the 
French came on with an assured courage that seemed resolved to sweep away 
every obstacle that opposed it. Covered by a cloud of light trcops, the columns 
passed the broken ground with imposing determination, only to encounter oppo- 
nents still more determined than themselves. ‘The English regiments, putting 
the French skirmishers aside, met the advancing columns with loud shouts, and, 
breaking in on their front, and lapping their flanks with fire, gave them no res- 
pite, and pushed them back with a terrible carnage. Ten guns were taken ; 
but, as General Campbell prudently forbore pursuit, the French rallied on their 
supports, and made a show of attacking again. Vain attempt! The British 
artillery and musketry played furiously upon their masses, and a Spanish regi- 
ment of cavalry charging on their flank at the same time, the whole retired in 
disorder, and the victory was secured in that quarter. 

“As victory is ever damped by individual suffering, an event well calculated 
to increase the horrors of a battle-field occurred, that cannot be recollected 
without the liveliest sorrow for those who suffered. ‘From the heat of the 
weather, the fallen leaves were parched like tinder, and the grass was rank and 
dry. Near the end of the engagement, both were ignited by the blaze of some 
cartridge-papers, and the whole surface of the ground was presently covered with 
a sheet of fire. Those of the disabled who lay on the outskirts of the field 
managed to crawl away, or were carried off by their more fortunate companions 
who had escaped unhuri ; but, unhappily, many gallant sufferers, with ‘ medica- 
ble wounds,’ perished in the flames before it was possible to extricate them.’ 
The most daring and the most disastrous effort of the day remains to be narra- 
ted. The French, still intent upon seizing the left of the position, moved up 
the valley in force; and Anson’s light brigade of cavalry was ordered to charge 
the columns as they came forward. The ground was treacherous—flat, appa- 
rently, to the eye, while a dangerous and narrow ravine secured the French in- 
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fantry completely. The word was given; the brigade advanced at a steady can- 
ter; a plain was, as they believed, before them, and in full blood, what should 
check their career? Colonel Elley, who was some length in advance of the 
23d, was the first who discovered the obstacle in their road, and vainly endea- 
voured to check the charge, and apprise his companions of the dangerous ground 
they had to pass; ‘ but, advancing with such velocity, the line was on the ve 
of the stream before his signs could be either understood or attended to. Un 
any circumstances this must have been a serious occurrence ina cavalry charge ; 
but when it is considered that four or five hundred dragoons were assailing two 
divisions of infantry, unbroken, and fully prepared for the onset, to have perse- 
vered at all was highly honourable to the regiment. At this moment the enemy, 
formed in squares, opened his tremendous fire. A change immediately took 
place. Horses rolled on the earth ; others were’seen flying back, dragging their 
unhorsed riders with them. The German hussars pulled up; but although the 
line of the 23d was broken, still that regiment galloped forward. The confu- 
sion was increased ; but no hesitation took place in the individuals of this gal- 
lant corps. The survivors rushed on with, if possible, accelerated pace, passing 
between the flank of the square, now one general’ blaze of fire, and the building 
on its left.’ It was strange that, under such circumstances, men should think of 
any thing but securing a retreat. The Germans, on arriving at the brink of the 
ravine, had reined sharply up; and though they suffered heavily from the French 
musketry, galloped out of fire, and re-formed behind Bassecourt’s Spanish divi- 
sion, which was in observation in the rear. Struggling through the water-course, 
the survivors of the 23d, as they gained the bank in two’s and three’s formed, 
and passing the French infantry at speed, * fell with inexpressible fury on a bri- 
gade of chasseurs in the rear.’ A moment of success attended this reckless 
display of valour; but a body of Polish lancers and Westphalian light-horse 
came up, and to resist such odds were hopeless. The situation of the 23d was 
now very critical. To return directly from whence the regiment had advanced 
was impracticable. By doing so, the surviving soldiers must have again sus- 
tained a close and deadly fire from the French squares; and although the chas- 
seurs had given way, another line of cavalry was in their front. To their right 
was the whole French army ; to their left, and in rear of the enemy’s infantry, 
was the only possible line of escape. This was adopted. In small parties, or 
singly, they again regained the valley, reforming in rear of General Fane's bri- 
gade, the advance of which had been countermanded after the unsuccessful re- 
sult of the first charge was ascertained. A furious attack made upon Sherbrooke’s 
division was among the most gallant efforts of the day. Under a storm of ar- 
tillery, the French columns fairly came forward, as if they intended to leave the 
issue to ‘cold iron ;’ but they never crossed a bayonet, were charged in turn, and 
repelled with serious loss. * Who has ever seen an unbroken line preserved in 
following up a successful bayonet charge?’ The guards, carried forward by vic- 
torious excitement, advanced too far, and found themselves assailed by the 
French reserve, and mowed down by an overwhelming fire. ‘They fell back ; 
but as whole sections were swept away, their ranks became disordered, and no- 
thing bat their stubborn gallantry prevented a total déroute. Their situation 
was most critical—had the French cavalry charged home, nothing could have 
savedthem. Lord Wellington saw the danger, and speedily despatched support. 
A brigade of horse was ordered up, and our regiment moved from the heights we 
occupied to assist our hard-pressed comrades. We came on at double-quick, 
and formed in the rear by companies, and through the intervals in our line the 
broken ranks of the guards retreated. A close and well directed volley from us 
arrested the progress of the victorious French, while, with amazing celerity and 
coolness, the guards rallied and re-formed, and ina few minutes advanced in turn 
to support us. As they came on, the men gave aloud huzza. An Jrish regi- 
ment to the right answered it with a thrilling cheer. It was taken up from re- 
giment to regiment, and passed along the English line ; and that wild shout told 
the advarcing enemy that British valour was indomitable. The leading files of 
the French halted—turned—fell back—and never made another effort. It may 
be readily imagined that the loss entailed upon both armies, by a sanguinary and 
protracted struggle like that of Talavera, must be enormous. On the British 
side, Generals Mackenzie and Langworth fell ; and the entire casualties amount- 
ed to.5423. The French loss was infinitely greater. According to the returns 
of Jourdan and Semele, they had two general officers and 944 killed, 6294 
wounded, and 156 made prisoners—being, in all, 7389. But English and Span- 
ish writers assert that their casualties were much greater, and return the total 
loss at fully 10,000 men. ‘The battle ended at about six o'clock, and after that 
hour scarcely a shot was heard. Both armies occupied the positions of the 
morning, and the British bivouacked on the field, with little food and no shelter; 
while the dead lay silently around, and the moans of the wounded broke sadly on 
the ear, as they were conveyed all through the night to the hospitals in Salaman- 
ca.’ The total failure of Lapisse’s attack, who was mortally wounded in lead- 
ing his division on, after it had been shattered and disordered by the closely de- 
livered volleys of the English regiments, was the signal for a general retreat. 
The French, covered by a tremendous fire of artillery, retired to their own posi- 
tion, leaving seventeen guns in the possession of the victors. The marvel is 
that any trophy could be won. The English, worn out by fatigue, and literally 
starving—with now scarcely fourteen thousand men embattled—were incapable 
of further exertion; while their useless allies, though fresh and undamaged, dared 
not be employed, as they were not even to be trusted when behind banks and 
breastworks, and were utterly unequal to attempt the simplest evolutions. A 
damp, cold night succeeded a burning day. Without food, covering, or even 
water, the British bivouacs were cheerless enough; but, except from wounded 
men, not a murmur was heard—not acomplaint escaped. When morning broke, 
the English brigades—‘ feeble and few, but fearless still ’—rose at the first tap 
of the drum, and once more stood gallantly to their arms.” 

Spanish ingratitude followed this gallant sacrifice ; but here forthe present we 
must pause. 


I 


STATISTICS OF SHEFFIELD. 


From the published proceedings of the British Scientific Association, which 
met this year at Plymouth, we extract the following :— 

The next paper was a report ‘On the Vital Statistics of Sheffield,’ prepared 
by a local committee, and forwarded to the Section by Dr. Holland. It was 
exceedingly minute and elaborate, and was only partially read. It began by de- 
scribing the position of the town, showing how favourably it was circumstanced 
in respect to ventilation, drainage, and supply of water. It had advanced very 
rapidly both in population and wealth ; but though no data existed for determin- 
ing the latter, it was believed that wealth had advanced in the greater ratio. 
Sheffield did not possess many large capitalists; the nature of the trades fol- 
lowed in the town did not require any expensive outlay in stock aud machinery. 
The best proof of its advancement was, that in the middle of the last century 
there was only one commercial traveller employed in the town; there is now 
scarcely an establishment that does not employ one or more. The following ta- 
ble shows the increase of population : 

In 1736 .... 16,000 
1801 .... 31,000, an increase of 2 percent. per ann. 





1811 .... 53,000 1 1-2 per cent. 
1821 .... 65,000 —_—— 2 per cent. 

1831 .... 91,000 _ 3 1-2 per cent. 
1841 ....117,000 — 2 3-4 per cent. 


The value of property in Sheffield has been greatly diminished by the cessation 
of foreign demand ; and this had principally affected the cutlers, who depend on 
the export trade, but had not seriously injured the silversmiths and platers, who 
look to the home-market. In no place perhaps have the poor-rates exhibited 
such extraordinary variations. In 1801 they were 7,200/.; but in 1820 they 
rose to 23,000/., out of a rental which, itis supposed, did not exceed 46,000. 
In 1825 they were reduced to 6,000/ ; in 1836, to 5,000/.; and in 1837, to 
4,000/. The present amount is 6,500¢.; and the distress at the present mo- 
ment is believed tobe greater than it has ever been before. Trades in which 
combinations and associations exist, are found to become claimants on charity 
less frequently than those which are uncombined. This is attributed by the 
author of the Report to the habits of foresight and pradence which asise from 
trade societies for a common object. One branch of trade, within the last four 
years, paid to unemployed workmen in the same line not less than 2,000/. The 
author of the Report then entered into a comparison of the condition of the 
operatives in Sheffield with those of Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester, for the 
purpose of showing that enormous capitals are not favourable to the happiness 
of the general body; and that the greatest misery must be expected in the vi- 
cinity of the greatest wealth, He dwelt particularly on the fact, that the 
operatives of Sheffield usually have a house to themselves ; and that there is 
nothing in that town similar to the cellars of Liverpool, oz the lodgings of Man- 
chester. The danger to life involved in the manufactures at Sheffield, was il- 
lustreted by a comparison of the numbers who die beyond the age of 70 in that 
town and in other districts. 
Out of every 1,000 deaths, the average above 70 is 

145 for England and Wales. 

210 for the Northern and Western Ridings of Yorkshire. 

104 for London. 

66 for Sheffield 
63 for Liverpool and Manchester. 


The mortality of infants under 7 years of age, inevery 1,000— 
270 for the mining districts of Staffordshire. 





180 in the agricultural counties. 
242 in Sheffield. 
In comparing the mortalities of the different trades, the two classes of oc- 
upation most unfavourable to human life, are found to be those which require 
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frequent transitions from heat to cold, and which generate metallic dust. In 
what is called ‘dry grinding,” the mortality is said to be ‘truly appalling ; 
but the rate was not stated, save that ‘a dry-grinder”’ is considered an old man 
at 35. Early marriages in Sheffield are more common among the underpaid 
than among the higher classes of workmen; and the ratio of children to a 
marriage is also higher in the more distressed class. But Sheffield exhibits a 
less ratio of marriage than most other manufacturing towns. In Sheffield 
(1839-40) the proportion of marriages to a thousand inhabitants was 9 1-3, while 
in Leeds it was 17. The writer of the Report then entered at great length 
iato the question of Savings Banks, for the purpose of showing that the amount 
of deposits affords no trustworthy criterion of the prosperity or adversity of a 
community. He stated that adversity, by forcing prudential considerations on 
the mind, was more likely to make men become depositors than prosperity. As 
an example, he stated, that during the last three years trade had notoriously de- 
clined in Sheffield, and had gone on in a falling ratio, yet the amount in the 
savings bank had been on the increase. ‘ 


1838 there were 4,093 depositors to the amount of £142,000 
1839 .... * ee » DNs XO ee ..-- £143,000 
1840 .... GRRR sna xihcscwiwde Jove ces dicuaa £148,000 


The proportion of artisans among the depositors appears to be very small ; 
and it is least among those to whom a provision is most necessary. Out of 
5,000 cutlers there were only 221 depositors ; while out of 450 silversmiths 
and platers, there are89. The greatest number of depositors is found in the 
present year, which is the year of greatest depression. Hence it was inferred, 
that the amount of desposits in savings banks is no test of the prosperity of 
the working classes. The reading of the remainder of the paper was adjourned. 

The discussion which ensued was directed to the value of savings banks de- 

its, as a means of estimating the condition of the operative class.—Mr. 

wson supported the views of the author of the Report, contending that, though 
withdrawal of deposits was proof of distress, yet the increase was no evidence 
of prosperity —Col. Sykes said, that if deposits were made freely, the money 
must have come from the payment of labour, and therefore its amount was to 
a certain extent a proof of plentiful employment.—Lord Ebrington considered 
that the depositors in savings banks were the persons least likely to feel the 
vicissitudes of the labour market. They were generally the best workmen 
and the best servants, and were kept in employment when others were dis- 
charged. He should therefore regard a run on the savings banks as an alarm- 
ing sign of national distress ; but he agreed with the author of the Report, that 
an increase of deposits was by no means a proof of national prosperity. 


Kuaperial Parliament. 


House of Lords, August 24. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION—HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 
“ My Lords and Genilemen: 

“ Weare commanded by Her Majesty to acquaint you that her Majesty has 
availed herself of the earliest opportunity of resorting to your advice and as- 
sistance after the dissolution of the last Parliament. ee 

“Her Majesty continues to receive from foreign powers gratifying assur- 
ances of their desire to maintain with Her Majesty the most friendly rela- 
tions. 

“Her Majesty has the satisfaction of informing you that the objects for 
which the treaty of the 15th of the July, 1840, was concluded, between Her 
Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, 

the Sultan, have been fully accomplished ; and it is gratifying to Her Majes- 
ty to be enabled to state that the temporary separation which the measures ta- 
ken in execution of that treaty created between the contracting parties and 
France has now ceased. 

“Her Majesty trusts that the union of the principal powers upon all matters 
aifecting the great interests of Europe will afford a firm security for the main- 
tenaxce uf peace. 

‘Her Majesty is glad to be able to inform you, that in consequence of the 
evacution of Ghorian by the Persiaz izoops, Her Majesty has ordered Her Mi- 
nister to the Court of Persia to return to Teheran. 

“Her Majesty regrets that the negociations be:ween Her Plenipotentiaries in 
China and the Chinese Government have not yet been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, and that it has been necessary to call into action the forces which 
Her Majesty has sent to the China seas; but Her Majesty still trusts that the 
Emperor of China will see the justice of the demands which Her Majesty’s Ple- 
nipotertiaries have been instructed to make. 

‘Her Majesty is happy to inform you, that the differences which had arisen 
between Spain and Portugal, about the execution of a treaty concluded by 
those Powers in 1835, for regulating the navigation of the Douro, have been 
adjusted amicably and with honour to both parties; by the aid of Her Majesty’s 
mediation. 








“The debt incurred by the Legislature of Upper Canada for the purposes of 
public works is a serious obstacle to further improvements, which are essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the United province. Her Majesty has authorized the 
Governor General to make acommunication on the subject to the Council and 
Assembly of Canada. Her Majesty will direct the papers to be laid be- 
fore you, and trusts that your earnest attention will be directed to matters 
so materially affecting the welfare of Canada and the strength of the em- 

ire. 
. “ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“We have to assure you, that Her Majesty relies with entire confidence on 
your loyalty and zeal to make adequate provision for the public service, as well 
as for the further application of sums granted by the last Parliament. 

‘* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“We are more especially commanded to declare to you, the extraordinary 
expenses which the events in Canada, China, and the Mediterranean have oc- 
casioned, and the necessity of maintaining a force adequate to the protection of 
our extensive possessions, have made it necessary to consider the means of in- 
creasing the public revenue. 

“He Majesty is anxious that this object should be effected in the manner 
least burdensome to her people ; and it has appeared to Her Majesty, after full 
deliberation, that you may at this juncture properly direct your attention to the 
revision of duties affecting the productions of foreign countries. It will be for 
you toconsider whether some of these duties are not so trifling in amount as 
to be unproductive to the revenue, while they are vexatious to commerce. 
You may therefore examine whether the principle of protection, upon which 
others of these duties are founded, be not carried to an extent injurious alike 
to the income of the state and the interests of the people. 

“Her Majesty is desirous that you should consider the laws which regu- 
late the trade in corn. It will be for you to determine whether these laws 
do not aggravate the natural fluctuations of supply; whether they do not 
embarrass trade, derange the currency, and by their operation diminish the 
comfort, and increase the privations of the great body of the community. 

“Her Majesty feeling the deepest sympathy with those of her subjects who 
are now suffering from distress and want of employment, it is her earnest prayer 
that all your deliberations may be guided by wisdom, and may conduce to the 
happiness of her beloved people.” 

he Lords Commissioners having disrobed, the Lord Chancellor took his 
place on the woolsack. 
THE CASE OF MR. M’LEOD. 


House of Commons, August 26th, 


MR. ROEBUCK then rose and said, that seeing the noble lord the Secre- | 


tary of State for Foreign Affairs at that moment in his place in that house, he 
would avail himself of the opportunity to put certain questions to the noble lord, 
of doing which be had intimated his intention on the first night of the session. 
He would, therefore, at once proceed to put those questions to the noble lord. 
As the house was aware, those questions had reference to the present relations 
between this country and the United States of America with respect to the case 
of Mr. M’Leod. {Hear, hear.) On the former occasion he had stated that it 
was his desire in submitting his inquiries to the noble lord to make some few 
remarks, with a view of affording an opportunity to the house distinctly to un- 
derstand the precise nature of the ease itself, as well as the principles which 
were involved therein, because he felt that otherwise many honourable mem- 
bers would be unable to comprehend or see the pith and meaning of the ques- 
tions he was about to put to the noble lord. Nevertheless, he had found that 
some misconception had existed abroad with regard to what he had upon that 
former occasion said, or intended to say. It had consequently become the more 
necessary that he should address a few observations to the house ere he put his 
questions. The object he had in view in seeking the information from the noble 
lord at the earliest opportunity was the promotion and maintenance of peace 
between the two countries. {Hear, hear] The questions which he was about 
to put to the noble Jord amounted in number to five, and he (Mr. Roebuck) had 
put them down in writing in order that the noble lord might understand them. 
and that no misconception might arise. The questions, he need scarcely say, 
related entirely to the detention of Mr. M’Leod. (Hear, hear.] The deten 
tion, the house was aware, arose out of the transaction with reference to the 
steamboat Caroline—the attack upon which, in the waters of the United States, 
had given great umbrage in the State of New York. Thereupon an application 
hac been made to the government of this country, and to that application ro 
answer had been returned. It so happened that Mr. M’Leod was one of the 
persons who had been supposed to have taken part in that attack. This suppo 
sition arose from his own boastful statements respecting that transaction, and, 
happening to be in the State of New York, he had been arrested in consequence 


of the belief that he had been so connected with the affair. Mr. M'Leod being | Carol 
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so arrested, a strong feeling arose in this country, and then orders were sent 
out to the British Minister, Mr. Fox, to make an immediate application to the 

overnment of the United States demanding the liberation of Mr. M'Leod. 

hereupon an answer was made by Mr. Forsyth, the Secretary of State of the 
then American government, to the application of Mr. Fox, and to that answer 
he (Mr. Roebuck) must call the serious attention of the house. Let it be re- 
membered in the meantime, that the demand for the liberation by Mr. Fox had 
been made before any answer had been received from the noble lord, the Se- 
cretary ef Foreign Affairs, with regard to the affair of the Caroline. Mr. For- 
syth’s answer was, in substance, that he had no jurisdiction whatsoever over 
the matter there spoken of ; that it was a matter wholly within the jurisdiction 
of the State of New York, and that, therefore, the President of the United 
States could give no answer to the application, and could not interfere ; and 
though the matter related to the safety of a British subject, the reply went fur- 
ther, and said that the President had no wish or feeling which would induce 
him to interfere, even if he had the power. Mr. Forsyth, after that, went out 
of office, and then came in the now present Government of the United States, 
with Mr. Webster, its representative, as Secretary of State. Now, he (Mr. 
Roebuck) wanted to know from the noble lord the Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
—first, whether there had been any change in the language of the United 
States Government since the accession of the new government to power? It 
should be remembered—and this should have been the answer made to the ap- 
plication to which he had alluded—that on the establishment of the constitution 
of the United States, those states, early in their history, declared themselves to 
be amenable to the international law established between the nations of Europe, 
and also declared that their sole medium of communication with other nations 
was through their federal Government, or, in other words, through their Presi- 
dent. Under such circumstances he (Mr. Roebuck) contended that this coun- 
try had no more to do with, and could not be assumed to have any more know- 
ledge, of the views and feelings of the State of New York than the citizens of 
that State had of the views and feelings of the county of Rutland. | Hear, hear.) 
Therefore he maintained that the answer great Britain ought to have given was, 
that this country knew nothing of the State of New York, but that all commu- 
nication ought to be made through the President of the United States. He (Mr 
Roebuck) wanted now to ascertain from the noble lord the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, whether by any formal declaration Her Majesty’s Government had as- 
sumed the whole responsibility of the attack upon the Caroline? He then 
wanted to know, whetber the Government of the United States had admitted 
that responsibility, and had demanded reparation for the outrage and injury 
done and inflicted upon the United States? He asked that question because, 
if the United States had done so, it did not now lie in their mouths to turn round 
and say that the State of New York alone had jurisdiction in this matter. 
(Hear, hear.] 

Next, he (Mr. Roebuck) would ask if her Majesty’s Government had in- 
formed the United States specially that Mr. McLeod had acted inthe matter 
under the command of his superior officers, and with the express sanction of 
her Majesty’s Government! Fourthly, he begged to ask if the British Go- 
vernment had demanded of the United States whether, after such declaration, 
it was able, and at the same time willing, to guarantee the safety and liberation 
of Mr. McLeod, notwithstanding the determination of the State of New York 
to goon with the proceedings now pending against that gentleman in the 
Courts of that State? And lastly, he asked, if tle Government of the United 
States admitted the validity of such authority as a protection over Mr. McLeod, 
and if, having so admitted it, the Noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
could state any circumstances which justified the continued detention of Mr. 
McLeod by the authority of the State of New York? The answer which the 
Noble Lord at the head of Foreign Affairs might be able to give to these ques- 
tions, might ease the minds of the people of this country, and prevent heat on 
all sides of the House. It was with that view he proposed these questions. 
(Hear. ) 

Lord PALMERSTON rose and said, he saould be the last man in that 
House who would interpose between, or would curtail any information which 
might be given on any subject; but he at the same time felt bound to remark, 
that the proceedings of the Hon. Member for Bath were somewhat irregular ; 
because he was sure the House would be of opinion, if questions upon matters 
of the greatest difficulty and delicacy were to be prefaced by Hon Members 
with a sort of narrative, it became extremely difficult for the individual whose 
duty it might be to answer the questions to refrain from going at length into 
the subject to which those questions related, and thus, under the form of ask- 
ing a question, a debate might be brought on without notice upon a matter of 
the greatest national importance. [Hear, hear] However, he (Lord Palmer- 
ston) should be happy to give the Hun and Learned Member for Bath the in- 
formation he asked, and he had no doubt the statement he was about to make 
would tend to relieve the minds of many persons who might think that the pre- 
sent state of the question with regard to Mr. McLeod was likely to bring on a 
serious difference between the two countries. The narrative of the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman was, he believed, substantially correct, and upon it he 
(Lord Palmerston) had no particular remark to make. It was quite true, as 
the Hon and Learned Gentleman had stated, that upon the first demand by 
her Majesty’s Government for the liberation of Mr. McLeod an answer had 
been returned by the late Secretary of State of the United States which was 
by no means satisfactory, and he(Lord Palmerston) was quite ready to admit as 
a doctrine of international law that no one country had a right to state in reply 
to a demand for redress for a wrong done either to another country or to the 
subject of another country, that it had peculiar institutions within itself. 
{Hear ] Nations dealt with each other as aggregate communities—they knew 
nothing of the internal institutions of each other; if a wrong were done, re- 
dress must be given, and if the laws and constitutions of the country did not 
enable it to give that redress, that nation must alter its laws or submit to the | 
alternative which in such a case became necessary. [Cheers.] Now, although | 
the first reply of the American Government had been, as he thought, entirely | 
wrong, as to the principles of international law—although he had considered | 
that reply to be unsatisfactory—vet he had now the satisfaction of being able 
to inform the Hon. and Learned Member for Bath and the House, that from | 
the present Government of the United States a communication had been re- | 
ceived, containing a furmal instruction given to the Attorney General of the 
United States, with reference to this question, which contained doctrines just | 
and consistent with the laws of nations, and perfectly in accordance with the | 
principles upon which her Majesty’s Government had demanded the release and | 
i:beratiun of Mr. McLeod. {Hear, hear.] The paragraph which he should | 
read from those instructions would, be beiieved, answer more than two of the 
questions which had been put to him by the Hon. and Learned Member for 
Bath, for it would show that her Majesty’s Government had avowed its re- 
sponsibility for the attack made upon the Caroline, and that the American Go- 
vernment treated the affair as one to be dealt with between the two Govern- 
ments and totally unconnected with the question affecting Mr. McLeod. [Hear, 
hear] This instruction, which was dated the 16th of March in the present 
year, was from Mr. Webster, the Secretary of State, to Mr. Crittenden, the 
Attorney General of the United States, who was then about to proceed to New 
York on the business of the state. It recited in the first place the grounds 
upon which Mr. McLeod had been arrested, and then proceeded to state—* | 





have now to inform you, that Mr. Fox has addressed a note to this department, 
under date of the 12th inst., in which, under the immediate instruction and di- 
rection of his Government, he demands, formally and officially, Mr. McLeod's 
immediate release, on the ground that the transaction on account of which he 
has been arrested and is to be put upon his trial was of a public character, 
planned and executed by persons duly empowered by her Majesty's colonial 
| authorities to take any steps and to do any acts which might be necessary for 
| the defence of her Majesty's territories and for the protection of her Majesty’s 
| subjects, and that consequently those subjects of her Majesty who engaged in 
| that transaction were performing an act of public duty, for which they cannot 
i” personally and individually answerable to the laws and tribunals of any 
| foreign country; and that her Majesty’s Government has further directed Mr 
| Fox to make known to the Government of the United Siates, that her Majesty's 
| Government entirely approves of the course pursued by Mr. Fox, and the 
language adopted by him in the correspondence above mentioned.” (Cheers. } 
Mr. Webster then went on to say—‘‘ There is now, therefore, an authentic 
declaration on the part of the British Government, that the attack on the Caro- 

| line was an act of public force, done by military men under the orders of their 
superiors, and is recognized as such by the Queen’s government. . The import- 
| ance of this declaration is not to be doubted, and the President is of opinion 
that it calls upon him for the performance of a high duty. That an individual 
forming part of a public force, and acting under authority of bis government, is 
not to be held liable as a private trespasser, or malefactor, is a principle of pub- 
lic law, sanctioned by the usages of all civilized nations, and which the govern- 
ment of the United States has no inclination to dispute. This has no connexion 
| whatever with the question whether in this case the attack on the Caroline was, 
the British government think it, a justifiable employment of force for the 
| 


purpuse of defending the British territory from unprovoked attack, or whether 
it was a most unjustifiable invasion, in time of peace, of the territory of the 
United States, as this government has regarded it. The two questions are es- 
tentially different, and, while acknowledging that an individual may claim im- 
munity from the consequences of acts done by him, by showing that he acted 
under national authority, this government is not to be understood as changing 
the opinions which it has heretofore expressed in regard to the real nature of 
| the transaction which resulted in the destruction of the Caroline. That subject 
| it isnot necessary for any purpose connected with the communication to dis- 
cuss, All that is intended to be said at present is, that since the attaek on the 
ine is avowed as a national act, which may justify reprisals or even gene- 


ral war, if the Government of the United States in the judgment which it 
shall form of the transaction and of its own duty should see fit so to decide, 
yet it raises a question entirely public and political—a question between inde- 
pendent nations, and that individuals concerned in it cannot be arrested and 
tried before the ordinary tribunals as for the violation of municipal law. If the 
attack upon the Caroline were unjustifiable, as this Government has asserted, 
the law which has been violated is the law of nations ; and the redress which 
is to be sought is the redress authorised in such cases by the provisions of that 
code. You are well aware that the President has no power to arrest the pro- 
ceedings in the civil and criminal courts of the state of New York. If this 
indictment were pending in one of the courts of the United States, I am di- 
rected to say. that the President upon the receipt of Mr. Fox’s last communi- 
cation would have immediately directed a nolle prosequi to be entered.” [Loud 
cheers.] Now, nothing could be more honourable to the Government of the 
United States, or more satisfactory to that of this country, than this declara- 
tion of principle. [Cheers.] He thought he had now answered all the ques- 
tions put to bim by the hon. and learned member for Bath except one—namely, 
whether the United States had made a demand upon this country for injuries ° 
done to the United States at large, and not for the State of New York espe- 
cially. Unquestionably the first demand had been made on that ground, and in 
the course of last session he (Lord Palmerston) had stated that fact as a 
ground for his opinion, that it was impossible the United States could turn 
round, and say it was a question between Great Britain and one State only. 
(Hear, hear.] The Constitution of the United States placed all these mat- 
ters in the hands of the Federal Government, and the tenth section of the first 
article of their Constitution provided that—‘* No State shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation, or grant letters of marque and reprisal. No 
State shall, without consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops 
or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually inva- 
ded, or in such imminent danger as wil] not admit of delay.’ (Hear, hear.]} 
Therefore, it was perfectly true that this question could no more be said to be 
between Great Britain andthe State of New-York than(if America had felt 
herself aggrieved by Great Britain) it could be said that the question was be- 
tween America and the county of Rutland [Hear.] But the hon. and learn- 
ed member for Bath had on a former evening suggested, that Her Majesty’s 
Government ought, on the outset of this affair, to have sent out a special envoy 
to the authorities in the State of New York. Now, he (Lord Palmerston) 
was of opinion that such a proceeding would have amounted toa nullification 
or denial on the partof Great Britain,of the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, and that they would have treated it as an 
affront upon the Federal Government. [Hear, hear.] Therefore, it was not 
from any neglect on the part of Her Majesty’s Government that this course 
had not been taken—on the contrary, it had been avoided out of the respect 
they were bound to pay to the Constitution of the United States. (Hear, 
hear.) He (Lord Palmerston) trusted he had now given answers to the ques- 
tions put to him. He should be sorry to anticipate the course which the Go- 
vernment of the United States might think proper to follow, ir order to carry 
out the principles of international law; and he thought the object of the Hon. 
and learned gentleman would be answered if he (Lord Palmerston) abstained 
from entering further into the matter. [Cheers } 

On a subsequent day Sir R. Peel in speaking of America said— 

Idid see with regret the omission of any notice of our relations with the 
United States of America. Not that I entirely biame that omission. I am 
sure it was not a casual—I am sure it was not an accidental one. 
Why I regret it is, that I fear you have nothing satifactory to com- 
municate. Questions were asked of the noble lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs by the honourable and learned gentleman the member for 
Bath, to which the noble lord made a reply. The reply which the noble lord 
made might well have suggested other questions. When the noble lord laid it 
down as a principle that we had nothing to do with the municipal institutions of 
other countries, apart from the general law that a demand must be made on the 
public organs of the country, and that their own internal laws and regulations 
could not be appealed to for an answer to the question—when the noble lord 
read the despatch from Mr. Webster, recognizing, as I understand it, the prin- 
ciple for which he contended, and which despatch was dated in March last—if 
the occasion had been an ordinary one, some questions must necessarily have 
been put. I understvod the noble lord to deprecate the putting of these ques- 
tions. I understood the noble lord to say that he thought it might be conducive 
to the great interests of peace, and more consistent with the national honor, 
that these questions should not be pressed; and drawing the inference from 
what T conceive to be the opinions of the noble lord, I, for one, shall abstain 
from pressing questions, or asking any farther explanation from him; but the 
noble lord will permit me to say that the explanation which he gave was any 
thing but full and satisfactory. 


RESIGNATION OF MINISTERS. 
House of Commons, August 30. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL rose amid the most profound silence to address the 
house. Sir, said the nopvle lord, I have now to state to the house, that after 
the division of Friday night, her Majesty’s Ministers thought it their duty at 
once to advise her Majesty to send the answer to the Address adopted by 
the house, which they had just read, and humbly to tender their resignations to 
her Majesty, with a view tu the immediate foundation of a new Admmistration. 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept our resignations, aud I have 
to iaform the house that we only hold office until our successors have been ap- 
pointed. Perhaps, Sir, the house will allow me on this occasion and before I 





make the motion with which I mean to conclude, to state for its information some 
considerations which I deem it advisable to do, and in doing which [ shall endea- 
vour as much as possible to avoid all topics likely to lead to matters of contro- 
versy. We conceived it our duty to propose to the Jast Parliament measures in 
reference to the trade and commerce of the country which we thought essential 
to its welfare; and obstructions having taken place to the furtherance of these 
measures, we advised her Majesty—as soon as the business of the session would 
admit of it—to resort tothe measure of a dissolution of Parliament. That 
dissvlution having taken place, we advised that the new Parliament should be 
called together at the earliest opportunity ; and on this occasion we have advis- 
ed her Majesty to submit measures of the same nature, and ask the opinion of 
this Parliament respecting them. It has pleased the House of Commons, by a 
large majority, to address her Majesty, stating that her Majesty’s ministers did 
noi enjoy its confidence. Sir, this decision left us no other part to perform but 
to resign the offices we had the honour to hold. I will not allude to any thing 
likely to prolong discussion on the past occurrences further than to say, that in 
all that we have done we acted from our conviction of our duty to our Sove- 
reign, and our persuasion of the utility and necessity of the measures which 
we have thus propounded, as well as from the feeling we entertained of our 
duty to the people of these cuunties; their convictions and persuasions have 
made it incumbent upon us to continue the struggle for these measures up to 
the present moment (loud cheers from the Liberal benches). Sir I have on 
former occasions justified the course in which we acted, and [ shall be equally 
ready in any future debate which may afford the opportunity to take the same 
course. It has been our fortune now to have held office for a considerable 
number of years, I will not say that we have used our power for the benefit of 
the country, but it has ever been our desire so to do; nor will I say, seeing the 
importance of the measures which we advocated, and feeling our conviction of 
their necessity, that we do not quit our places without some degree of reluc- 
tance. But this, Sir, I will say, that the possession of power in this country 
is not attended with satisfaction unless it give ministers the power to carry 
such measures as they deem to be of essential importance to the welfare of 
the Crown and the people. Ido not in saying this allude to particular mea- 
sures of minor importance, but those which they deem of greater and essential 
consequence. Sir, we commenced with the Reform act of Lord Grey, and we 
end with measures forthe freedom of commerce. [Cheers for some time 1 
With large and important measures we commenced our cause as ministers of 
the Crown ; so with large and important measures do we end our duties. [Re- 
newed cheering.] In pursuance of great objects we have triumphed ; so in 
pursuance of great objects are we compelled to resign. _[Renewed cheering. } 
Sir,there are some other objects, with reference tothe administrations of Lord Grey 
and Lord Melbourne,on which [ should like to address a few observations to the 
house. Lord Grey, enjoyed in common with his colleagues, great and unexampled 
popularity; and to Lord Melbourne it occurred, that having been the first Minister 
of the Crown to William IV. on his demise, he became the responsible adviser 
of a Princess who attained the monarchy of these kingdoms at the earliest op- 
portunity in point of years which the laws of the country declared legal, and it 
became his duty to give that advice to the Crown, which, I may be allowed to 
say, was always received with the confidence and reliance which so well be- 
came the frank znd ingenuous mind of the Royal personage on the Throne 

[Cheers.] But, sir, neither the great popularity of Lord Grey and his munis- 
ters, nor the power and favour enjoyed by Lord Melbourne—neither was in any 
instance abused. What fault has been found with us in some places fur not 
proposing measures for the greater security and advantage of that favour and 
popularity, so as to secure Our power, It was our invariable desire to preserve 
entire and untouched, the Constitution. [Cheers.j Sir, having said thus much 
with regard to the two ministers under which I have had the honour to serve, 

may perhaps, be allowed to add a few words with regard to the person who has 


now the honour of addressing you. [Hearand cheers.] I will not pre tend to 
say that there may not be other persons holding office who will posssess larger 
capacity for the administration of public affairs, and who will bring to their 





administration more ability, all I will venture to say that while I was placed in 
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the situation which I have had the honour to hold, no considerations have di- 
verted my attention from the public duties of the office which was entrusted to 
me, nor from the discharge of those other duties which devolved upon me in 
connection with this house ; and I have endeavoured, Sir, to give every mo- 
ment I could spare to the discharge of those duties. [Loud earings from both 
sides of the house.] That I may have failed in the measures which I have 
proposed I will not deny. AIII wish to assert is that I have endeavoured to the 
best of my power, to exercise any abilities which I may possess to serve the 
country while I have had the honour of holding office. [Cheers.] Sir, this 
house has decided at the very commencement of its sitting, that the measures 
for directing the conduct of affairs should be entrusted to other hands. I can 
only say, that although that decision may fall upon us ministers in a manner we 
cannot think deserved, still I am sure that in all the future we shall ever be ready 
to give that advice to the house which we shall deem it our duty todo. [Cheers.] 
In order to secure to it the approbation of the United Kingdom, and to conduce 
to the welfare and prosperity of the great empire, of which this house is the 
centre. [Hear, hear.] I shall always, whether in or out of office, express to 
the house my conscientious convictions—whether they agree with or are op- 
posed to those of the ministers ef the day, in such a manner as may tend to 
the improvement of our institutions ; never, onthe one hand, defending abuses 
as if they were institutions, so, on the other hand, never sacrificing institutions, 
because of the abuses which may have crept into them. [Loud cheers from 
both sides of the house.} Sir. I have only to add in regard to all with whom 
for so many years I have had to transact public business—whether they were sup- 
porters or opponents—that it is my wish personally to express the hope that in 
all our future relations no feelings of personal bitterness may be allowed to 
mingle. [Cheering.] And, Sir, if our resignation of office tends to the wel- 
fare of the country and the advantage of its people, [ shall look back to the 
proceedings of this day with satisfaction. The noble lord having moved the 
— of the house at its rising, sat down amid loud and long continued 
cheers. 


EE 
CASE OF MR. M'LEOD—MEETING OF THE COLONIAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of this Society took place Aug. 30, in the Colonial Club-house, 
St. James's square, for the purpose of taking into consideration the case of Mr. 
M'‘Leod ; and of expressing the sentiments of the Society with regard to the im- 
prisonment and impending trial of that gentleman. 

The Earl of Mountcashel took the chair, and opened the business of the meet- 
ing. He said: It fell to his lot as chairman of this Society, as well as presi- 
dent of the North American Committee, to explain the objects for which they 
were met together. The North American Committee had for some time been 
taking into their serious consideration the detention of Mr. M‘Leod by the 
States of America. The committee had held several meetings on the subject, 
and appointed a sub-committee to draw out resolutions regarding it,which would 
be submitted to the meeting. 

Sir Duncan M‘Dougal rose and said that although this was the first public 
meeting which had been summoned to take Mr. M‘Leod’s case into considera- 
tion, the sentiments embodied in the resolutions he was about to propose were 
those of the public at large. He begged to propose to the society the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 

‘1st. That this society have until now refrained from giving any public ex- 
pression to their feelings relative to the unjust detention of Mr. M‘Leod in the 
United States,in consequence of their having entertained hope and well-grounded 
expectation that the arrival of every succeeding packet would have conveyed 
the intelligence of the release of that gentleman, more especially from their 
knowledge that the Queen’s government had communicated to the government 
of the United States, in terms the most distinct and unequivocal, that the attack 
and capture of the Caroline was approved of and justified by the British Crown, 
and that, consequently, this society rested in the fullest assurance that the ge- 
neral government of the United States, with whom alone Great Britain has 
any kind of diplomatic relation, would instantly have adopted measures of a 
character so effectual as to insure the immediate liberation of that British sub- 
ject. 

“2. That the attack and capture of the Caroline, having taken place under 
the direct authority and order of the Queen's representative in Upper Canada, 
and been declared to be ‘justifiable and praiseworthy ’ by the Colonial Secreta- 
ry of State, while the approval of that act has been officially announced to the 
government of the United States by her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, this society is therefore firm in the opinion that it is in di- 
rect opposition to all international law, and contrary to the usage of civilization, 
to hold Mr. M‘Leod, or any other individual, personally responsible for an act 
committed under the orders of his own government. _ 

«3. That this society, now learning that this innocent British subject is not 
only still ignominiously detained in prison, but that his trial by a foreign court 


and jury has been finally determined upon, they can no longer refrain from giv- | 


ing an expression to the strong feelings they entertain in respect of this unpre- 
cedented outrage. 

“4. That as the allegiance of the subject and the protection of the monarch 
are reciprocal duties, this society are assured, in the event of the commission 
of the atrocity contemplated towards Mr. M:Leod by the State of New York, 
that their beloved and gracious Queen will direct the energies and resources of 
the empire over which her Majesty rules in vindication of a national wrong, 
which, if suffered with impunity, would leave our numerous and widely dis- 
persed colonists at the mercy of every lawless and unprincipled aggressor, and 
thus endanger the safety,peace, welfare, and honour of all her Majestv’s posses- 
sions.”’ . 

Sir Augustus D’Este seconded the resolution. 

M. Montgomery Martin, the Hon Mr. King, and several other gentlemen 
spoke ably and energetically in favour of the adoption of the resolutions, but 
we are sorry that our limited space compels us to leave out their several ad- 
dresses. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to, and the meeting separated. 

ae 

Theodore Hook is dead. He died of bilious cholera on Tuesday, at his cot- 
tage in Fulham, in his fifty-sixth or fifty-seventh year. He had been for years, 
if not from its commencement, editor of the John Bull , 
the author of several entertaining novels. 
powers of amusement will be much missed. 

The inhabitants of Cults, in Fifeshire, the native place of Sir David Wilkie, 
have forwarded an address of condolence to the surviving brother ard sister of 


that artist, and instituted a subscription for a monument te his memory, to be 
erected in the parish. } 


Among a large circle of friends his 


_ Mr. Feargus O'Connor has obtained his liberation, on medical certificate, from 
York Castle, where he was under sentence of imprisonment for 18 months, for a 
seditious libel. His term would have expired in Noveinber next. He refuses 
to leave his ‘‘ coffin,” as he terms the prison, till the 30th. 

Lord Bercsfoid was attacked with spasms on Monday last, and has been dan- 
gerously ill during the week. . 

The Irish Representative Bishops who sit in Parliament for this session are— 
Lord John De La Poer Beresford, Archbishop of Armagh; Hon. Dr. Ludlow 
Tonson, Bishop of Killaloe and Clonfert ; Doctor George De La Poer Beres- 
ford, Bishop of Kilmore ; and Lord Robert F. Tottenham, Bishop of Clogher. 

Gazerre AnNouncements.—Mr. Robert Vernon Smith was sworn of Her 
Majesty's Privy Council. Alfred Markes, Esq., one of the Gentlemen at Arms 
v. Charnock, retired. Thomas de Grenier de Fonblanque, Esq , Consul-Gere- 
ral in Servia. John Samo, Esq., Commissary Judge in the British and Brazi- 
lian Court of Mixed Commission. Sir George Jackson, Judge in the British 
and Netherlands Mixed Court of Justice at Surinam. Lievtenant-General Sir 
Howard Douglas, Bart, K.C.B., and Lieutenant-General Sir Lionel Smith 
Bart., K.C.B., Governor of the Mauritius, to be Knights Grand Cross of the 
Bath. Captain George Pontett Cameron, 40th Madras Native Infantry, Com- 
panion of the Bath. Ae Mantell, Esq , Queen’s Advocate and Police Magie- 
trate on the Gambia. James Fitzgibbon, Esq., Clerk of the Legislative 
Council of Canada Joseph Cary, Esq., Deputy Inspector General of Public 
Accounts in Canada. John Davidson, Esq , Commissioner of Crown Lands in 
Canada. Hamilton H. Killaly, Esq , President of the Board of Works in Ca- 
nada. R B. Sullivan, Esq, President of the Committee of the Executive 
Council in Canada. Thomas Parke, Esq., Surveyor General of Canada. R.A 
Tucker, Esq., Registrar of Canada. Francis Jackson, Exsq., Provost Marshal 
General of Canada. 

a oon oie a — of Ft—Maj W Ogilvy, from h p, Unatt, to 
)s , who exch; Brey Maj C B Brisbane, to be Maj, by pur, v 
Ogilvy, who rets; Lt H J Hutton to be Capt by pur, v Brisbane ; Ens A C 

Robertson to be Lt by pur, v Hutton; Gent Cadet T 4 M Brisbane, from the 
Ryl Mil Col, to be Ens,by pur,v Robertson; Aug 20. 50:h Ft—Ens H James 
Frampton to be it, by pur v Parker, who rets; E J Chambers, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Frampton ; Aug 20. 68th Ft—Lt Morris Robinson Campbell 
from the 96th Ft, to be paymaster, v Lempster Bulkley replaced upon half. 
pay; August 20. 74th Ft—Lt Gerald George Dunlevie, from the 11th Ft to 
be paymaster, v Richard Davies, retired upon half pay ; ‘Ae 20. 96th Foot 
—Assistant-Surgeon William Lucas, from the Ceylon Raniment to be Sur- 
pose, vice James Shorland, who retires upon half- pay ; “i ‘ 

ndia Regt—J G Bowlby, Gent, to be Asst Surg, v ( : 
Ceylon Rifle Regt—Asst Surg W K Sweetenham, from the staff, to be Asst 
Surg, v Lucas, prom in the 96th Ft; Aug 20 Unattached—Ca it J Alves 
from the 74th Ft, to be Maj without pur; Aug 17. Lt. P hd hon 
the 20th Ft, to be Capt, without pur: Aug 20. Hospital Staff—C Thompson 
M D, to be Asst Surg to the Forces, v Sweetenham, app to the Ceylon Rife 


August 20 —Ist West 
Jampbell, dec; Aug 20.— 





He is well known as | 


Regt. J. Fraser, M D,to be Asst Surg to the Forces, v Caw dec; Aug 20.— | 

Memorandum.—Her Majesty has been pleased to approve of the Corps which | 
has been ordered to be formed for permanent service in North America, and di- | 
rected to be armed, clothed, equipped, and trained as a Rifle Corps, being styled 
the “ Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment ” 

War-Office, Aug. 27.—2d Regt of Drags: Assist-Surg J Wedderburn, from 
the Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds, to be Assist-Surg v Monro who exchs; Aug 
27.—13th Regt of Light Drags: Lieut E R Read to be Capt by pur v Byng, 
who rets ; Cornet C Deacon to be Lieut by pur v Read; Aug 27. Ens W 
Greenham, from 33d Ft to be Cornet by pur v Deacon ; Aug 28.—Coldstream 
Regt of Ft Gds: Assist-Surg 1 Monro M D from the 2d Drags to be Assist- 
Surg v Wedderburn who exchs ; Aug 27.+1st Regt of Ft: J Wasp, Gent to 
be Ens without pur v Turner, whose app has been canc ; Aug 27.—3d Ft: Ens 
F F Maude to be Lieut by pur v Daniel who rets; R W Woods, gent to be | 
Ens by pur v Maude ; Aug 27.—33d Ft: Maj J M Harty to be Lieut-Col with- 
out pur v Knight dec; Brev Maj G Whannell to be Maj v Harty ; July 22; | 
Lieut T J Smith to be Capt v Whannell ; Ens R G Wale tobe Lieut v Smith ; 
Serg-Maj W Greenham from 13th Right Drags to be Ens v Wale; Ang 27.— 
37th Ft: Brevet C W Balvaird from h-p Unat, to be Lieut-Col v W Smelt 
who exchs ; Maj J Bradshaw to be Lieut-Col by pur v Balvaird who rets ; Capt 
G W Francklyn to be Maj by pur v Bradshaw ; Lieut J Grignon to be Capt by 
pur v Francklyn; Ens H J Curteis to be Lieut by par vGrignon; GA J 
M‘Clintock gent, to be Ens by pur v Curteis; Aug 27.—40th Ft: Lieut J 
Watson from h-p 89th Ft to be Lieut, v Miller prom; Ens E H Eagar to be 
Lieut by pur, v Watson who rets; J Cormick gent, to be Ens by pur, v Eagar ; 
Assist-Surg J H Brummell from the Staff to be Assist-Surg. v Hadley app to 
the Rifle Brigade ; Aug 27.—54th Ft: Lieut B Moffat to be Capt by pur, v 
Parr who rets ; Aug 27; Lieut E Peel from h-p Unat to be Lieut, v U Boyd 
who exchs; Aug 26; Ens J A Skurray to be Lieut by pur, v Moffat; F Fane, 
Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Skurray; Aug 27. 60th Ft : Sec Lt the Hon A C 
L Fitzroy to be first Lt by pur, v Levett who rets; W P Salmon, Gent, to be 
sec Lt by pur, v. Fitzroy; Aug 27. 68th Ft—Assist-Surg D Lucas, from the 
Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Leslie who exchs; Aug 27. 82d Ft—Lt J Mock- 
ler, from the 57th Ft to be paymaster, v S Holdsworth, who has ret upon 
h-p; Avg 27. 93d Ft—Capt R W Shinkwin from h-p 3lst Ft to be Capt, 
v T P Williamson who exchs. Lt Lerd C G Russel to be Capt by pur, v 
Shinkwin who rets. Ens T M Crawfurd to be Lt by pur, v Lord C. G. Rus- 
sell; A A Duncan, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Crawfurd; Aug 27. Rifle Bri- 
gade—Lt-Col B J Smith from h-p unat, to be Lt-Col, v J C Hope who exchs ; 
Maj G Bullerto be Lt-Col by pur, v Smith who rets; Capt W Sullivan to be 
Ma) by pur, v Buller; Lt W H Bradford to be Capt by pur, v Sullivan ; Sec 
Lt Sir T Munro, Bart., to be First Lt by pur, v Bradford ; A Lautour, Gent, to 
be Sec Lt by pur, v. Sir T Munro; Aug 27. Royal Canadian Regt—Assist- 
Surg A M'Grigor from the 32d Regt, to be Assist-Surg. Assist-Surg J Mil- 
lar M D, from the Staff to be Assist-Surg; Aug 27. Hospital S:aff—To be 
Assist-Surgs to the Forces: Assist-Surg A Leslie from 68th Ft, v Lucas who 
exchs; RJ Cole MD, v Millar app to the Royal Caradian Regt; R De Lisle, 
Gent, v Brummell, app to the 40th Ft; Aug 27. Memorandum.—The name of 
the Lt removed from the 16th to the 50th Regt, on the 18th June, 1841, is 
O'Molony, and not O’Maloney, as previously stated. 





_Died—At Quebec, on the 25th August, Charles Schaw, only child of C. H. Gates, 
Esq., aged fifteen months. 


Married—At St. Johns Church, Sandwich, Province of Canada, on the 3rd Sept., by 
the Rev. Wm. H. Hobson, of Chatham, W. D., the Rev. Alex. Pyne, B. A , Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, of the township of Moore, W.D.,to Emma Amelia, youngest daughter of 
en Esq., retired pay, Royal Sappers and Miners, and Sister to Brevet Major 
Sparke. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 1-4a 9} per cent prem. 
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The Great Western arrived on Thursday evening, having left Bristol on the 
the Ist. She brings us our files to the evening of the 31st ult. 
The political intelligence, important as it is, was so fully expected that it 
| scarcely deserves the name of news. 





Parliament met on the 19th August, and 
| the House of Commons proceeded to elect the Speaker. Lord Worsley pro- 
| posed Mr. Shaw Lefevre, which being seconded by Mr. E. Buller, a short, but 
interesting debate took place, in which the merits of Mr. Lefevre were fully ad- 
mitted by members of all parties, including Sir Robert Peel; and he was con- 
| sequently unanimously re-elected. The House then adjourned after a very 


| harmonious meeting. 


| On the 24th, Her Majesty opened the Session by commission, her health not 
| permitting her to do so in person. ‘The speech we have givenelsewhere. The 


| usual address being moved by the Ministers, and being a mere echo of Her 
Royal Speech, the Conservatives prepared the following amendment, expres- 
| sive of a want of confidence, when the warfare began :— 
| ‘*Humbly to represent to Her Majesty that we observe with great concern 
that the public expenditure has of late in each of several successive years ex- 
ceeded the annual income, and that we are convinced of the necessity of 
| adopting measures for the purpose of remedying so great an evil. To as- 
sare Her Majesty that we are deeply sensible of the importance of those 
| considerations, tu which Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct 
| our attention, in reference to the commerce and revenne of the country, and to 
| the laws which regulate the trade in corn.—That in deciding the course which 
| it may be advisable to pursue with reference to such matters, it will be our 
desire to consult the interest, and promote the welfare of all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 
| ‘That we feel it, however, tobe our duty humbly to submit to Her Majesty 
| that it is essential to the satisfactory results of our deliberations upon these and 
other matters of public concern, that Her Majesty’s Government should pos- 
sess the confidence of this house and of the country ; and respectfully to repre- 
sent to her Majesty that that confidence is not reposed in the present advisers 
|e Her Majesty. To assure Her Majesty that in the gracious expression of 
’ ~ " . 
| Her Majesty’s deep sympathy which those of her subjects who are now suffering 
| from distress and want of employment, we recognise an additional proof of her 
tender regard for the welfare of her subjects, and that we cordially join in the 
prayer of Her Majesty, that all our deliberations may be guided by wisdom, and 
may conduce to the happiness of her people.”.—{ Loud cheers. } 

The amendment was moved in the House of Lords by the Earl of Ripon, 
and carried by a vote of 163 to 96, leaving a majority against Ministers of 72. 
In the House of Commons the same amendment was offered’ by Mr. Stuart 

, Wortley, which after a debate of three days, was also carried by a Conservative 
majority of ninety-one. The members being, for the amendment, 360—for 
Ministers, 269. This majority was greater than the Conservatives themselves 
anticipated, and which the Globe ascribes to the ratting of some of their own 
party, and the absence of others. 





This decisive vote induced the Cabinet to 
resign, which took place on Saturday the 28th, and was announced on Monday 
evening by Viscount Melbourne in the Lords, and Lord John Russell in the 
Commons. Sir Robert Peel was afterwards sent for by her Majesty; he was 
courteously received, and ordered to form a new Cabinet. The Right Honoura- 
ble Baronet was busily engaged in this task when the Great Western sailed. 
The arrival of the Cunard Steamer, which is hourly expected, will probably 
give us the result of his labors. At present we know not who the new Minis- 









an alteration in the corn laws—I would say at once to the agriculturists, “It is 
for your advantage rather to submit to any reduction in rent—to submit to any 
apparent sacrifice—than, by your refusal to acquiesce ina change of the sys- 
tem, to aggravate all those evils which the population of the country at present 
labor under.” If I could be made to believe this I would be the first te say that 
the agricultural interest should give way to the benefit of the community at 
large—{cheers.] I would be most anxious, if I thought that such would be the 
case, to recommend most earnestly a relaxation—an alteration, or, if necessary, 


a total repeal of those laws—[hear, hear.] Butit is because I cannot be con- 


vinced that the corn laws are at the bottom of this evil, or that the repeal of 
them would mitigate or in any way assuage the distress complained of, that I 
am now induced to advocate their maintenance—{hear, hear.] I believe that 
the proposition made will prove no effectual remedy against the recurrence of 
this distress—[hear, hear. ] \ 


A debate took place in the House of Commons on the 26th, when Mr. Roe- 
buck the Member for Bath, put a series of questions to Lord Palmerston on 
the subject of the imprisonment of Mr. McLeod. This debate we have given ra- 
ther copiously, and it will be seen that Lord P. expressed himself satisfied with 
the ground taken by Mr. Webster in his letter of instructions to Mr. Critten- 
den, the late Attorney-General of the United States. In consequence of this 
declaration by the Foreign Secretary, the apprehension of war very much sub- 
sided. 

We rejoice to state that the weather had so much improved in the latter 
weeks of August, as to render an average crop of grain almost certain. Some 
revival of business was also visible. There was no later news from China. 
Consols closed at Four o'clock on the 31st at 89 3-4. 


The moderation of Sir Robert Peel and the Conservatives, in permitting Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre to be re-elected to the Speakership, notwithstanding his politics 
are adverse to their own, must be duly felt by all classes in Great Britain. The 
circumstance is not less honourable to Mr. Lefevre himself, as Sir Robert voted 
for him on the express grounds of his eminent fitness for the office. His 
knowledge of Parliamentary rules—his urbanity,and above all his honourable im- 
partiality, are proverbial. There is also a saving to the country by this ar- 
rangement of £4000 per anuum, as that is the retiring salary of every Speak- 
er of the House of Commons. Sir R. Peel by this act has had an opportu- 
nity of returning to his opponents good for evil, for the Whigs in 1835 pursued 
a directly opposite course by rejecting the tory candidate Mr. Manners Sutton, 
who was voted out of the chair by Lord John Russell and his friends on account 
of his politics. 

*,* It is admitted by all the London journals that Sir Robert Peel was very 
graciously received by the Queen when he waited on her relative to the new 
ministry. This we always said her Majesty would be when she saw the time for 
a change had really arrived. 

*,* The Commercial Advertiser of Thursday, in one of the most unfair and 
disingenuous articles we ever read, asserts that we charged the American Com- 
missioners with entering the British territories, laying out roads, cutting down 
timber, and committing various acts of spoliation; whereas these charges came 
from another source, and the Commercial virtually admitted them by defending 
Its words are, 











them. 


“ As we have already said, the commissioners are making a due North line 
from the source of the St. Croix. That due north line was agreed upon as the 
true boundary, by the joint commission, and it is laid down in the maps; but 
the imaginary line by which the settlers have governed themselves, is not a due 
North line, and of course not the trae boundary. The present preceeding of 
the American commissioners is not a departure from, but a fulfilment of the 
agreement entered into by the joint commission. They are not “ setting it 
aside,” but carrying it into effect. ; 

There is but one question to be asked ; and that is whether the line which 
the commissioners are making is a due North line from the recognised point of 
starting. If it is, the commissioners are performing their duty, and neither Eng- 
land nor New Brunswick has a word to say. If it is not, their labor will go for 
nuthing, and there will be no harm done to any body.” 

What we said upon the matter was hypothetical, and we closed our re- 
marks with the following. 

“ But we do not believe all that is said of the commissioners, for the informa- 
tion from that quarter is very imperfect. We cannot be persuaded that any set 
of gentlemen sent by their government on such a mission would so commit 
themselves. We have therefore a better opinion of those American gentlemen 
than the American writer who volunteers to defend them. Professor Renwick, 
we are quite sure, has not proceeded to the lengths spoken of unless the people 
on the lands are mere squatters, and there is a tacit admission of the British au- 
thorities that the road spoken of is clearly and unequivocally within the boun- 
dary ef the United States.” 

Major Graham's letter to Mr. Webster which we subjoir., completely bears 
us out. The Major's account of his own proceedings is quite different to that 
set down for him by the Commercial. The excited state of the population in 
that quarter causes all reports to be exaggerated, and we have no doubt that 
the Woodstock Telegraph received what it considered good authority for its 
statements. The gentleman who conducts that paper, will, we think, be equal- 
ly glad with us to peruse Major G's. letter. 


Camp, NortueasteRN Bounpary, September 2, 1841. 
Hon. Daniet Wesster, Secretary of State, Washington. 

Sir:—My attention having very recently been brought to several notices, in 
the newspapers of the United States, of a statement contained in the Wood- 
stock (New Brunswick) Telegraph of the 14th ultimo, in reference to the 
surveys and explorations now progressing by order of the Government of the 
United States, under my immediate direction, for the purpose of acquiring 
information connected with that portion of the boundary in dispute between 
the United States and Great Britain which is included between the monument 
at the source of the St. Croix and the highlands described in the treaty of 
1783, I deem it proper to inform the Department of State that, so far as I 
have any knowledge, the article in question is erroneous in its most important 
statements. = , 

Neither myself nor any of my officers had received any intimation of the 
existence of an excitemeat in the vicinity of our operations, arising from our 
proceedings, until we saw the matter alluded to in the newspapers of our own 
country, nor has violence ever been offered in opposition to them. On the 
contrary, we have generally met with civil treatment from her Britannic 
Majesty’s subjects residing near the line of exploration, and the same disposi- 
tion has always been manifested towards them in return. 

It is not true that we are marking the line “* United States boundary line,” as 
has beenstated. The survey, being ordered solely for the purpose of acquiring 
information, is limited to that object, and the principal stations, where it has 
been necessary to mark them in orderthat they may hereafter be indentified, 
have been designated by the words *U. S. exparte survey,” with the date 
added. 

Neither the question of jurisdiction, not that of allegiance on the part of the 
inhabitants heretofore supposed to be residents of the province of New Bruns- 
wick, has ever been interfered with by myself or any of my party, so far as 
Ihave any knowledge. Our operations have been confined to the objects 
pointed out in my instructions from the Department, and I have no reason 
whatever to apprehend that obstacles will be thrown in the way of their fulfil- 





ters will be, except that Sir Robert must, as a matter of course, be the Pre- 
mier. 


In relation to the policy and intentions of the Conservatives relative to the 
Corn Laws, Sir Robert Peel on the 27th said, 


I now come to the more important and more exciting question, the consider- 
ation of the duties upon corn. Sir, that | may make no mistake, allow me to | 
quote the exact expressions I made use of with respect to this question before 
the dissolution of the last Parliament. J said what I now repeat, “that I ap- | 
proved upon the whole, and after mature consideration, that I have formed an 
opinion which intervening consideration has not disposed me to alter, that I 
preferred the principle of a graduating scale of duties on corn to the substitu- 
tion of @ fixed and irrevocable duty.” I said that, and I must now repeat it, 
that Ido prefer that principle of a graduated scale to a fixed duty. But I said 
also, and I say again, I speak of the language I held in 1839, and it is important 
that this should be remembered; I said that while I preferred a graduated to a 
fixed duty, I would not bind myself to the details of the existing law, but 
would reserve to myself the power to consider and amend it. Sir, I hold the 
sane language now. [Hear, hear.] [I still prefer the principle of a graduated 
duty on corn; but if you ask me whether, by that declaration, I bind myself ir- 
revocably to the maintenance of the existing laws in all its details—if that be 
the condition on which gentlemen connected with the agricultural interest give 
me their support, [ say at once that upon that condition I cannot accept their 
support—[* hear, hear,” from the ministerial benches. ] 

If I thought that I could believe an alteration in the corn laws would prevent 
the distress which was so generally complained of—if I thought that an effec- 
tual remedy against all such instances of lamentable suffering could be found in 











ment. 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J.D.GRAHAM, United States Commissioner. 





In our last we alluded to the very unhandsome conduct of Mr. Cartwright 
Thomas, of Upper Canada, in addressing to us 4 private letter and immediately 
sending a copy of the same to the public newspapers with an insulting intro- 
duction. Had we first seen the letter in print,we should have treated it as a parti- 
zan production, and perhaps have disregarded it altogether ; but when it reached 
us in the shape of a private communication, we were bound to treat it with the 
respect that should always regulate an epistolary intercourse among gentie 
men. We therefore inserted the essential part of the letter, and made admis- 
sions, founded on the belief that the writer was a person laudably anzious to 
correct error, and had civilly taken that mode of doing so. The trick, how- 
ever, is not favourable to him, for it induces us to withdraw from his letter the 
confidence we at first reposed in it, and its statements must now pass for what 
they are intrinsically worth. If Mr. Thomas had predetermined to send his let- 
ter to the public prints, why did he trouble us with it at all? We shall know 
how to treat any future letters that may reach us under the same signature. 

The Governor General of Canada had the misfortune to fracture his leg last 
week by the falling of his horse. His lordship was otherwise bruised, but was 
supposed to be doing well by his medical attendants at the last advices. The 
House of Assembly voted an address of condolence to his Excellency on the 


occasion. 
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- cause England merry was in merry timesgone by! Shekne 


honest mirth to cheer both son and _ sire And kept it u 


When fields were dight with blossoms white, and leaves of lively green, 
The May-pole rear'd its flow’ry head, and dancing round were seen 

A youtbfal band, juin’d hand in hand, with shoon and kirtle trim, 

And softly rose the melody of Flora’s morning hymn. 











BARNABY 


CHAPTER LIII. 

The next day was ushered in by merry peals of bells, and by the firing of the 
Tower guns ; flags were hoisted on many of the church-steeples; the usual 
demonstrations were made, in honor of the anniversary of the King’s birth- 
day ; and every man went about his pleasure or business, as if the city were 
in perfect order, and there were no half-smouldering embers in its secret places 
which on the approach of night would kindle up again, and scatter ruin and dis- 
may abroad. The leaders of the riot, rendered still more daring by the success 
of last night and by the booty they had acquired, kept steadily together, and 
only thought of implicating the mass of their followers so deeply that no hope 
of pardon or reward might tempt them to betray their more notorious confede- 
rates into the hands of justice. 

Indeed, the sense of having gone too far to be forgiven, held the timid toge 
therno less than the bold. Many, who would readily have pointed out the fore- 
most rioters and given evidence against them, felt that escape by that means 
was hopeless, when their every act had been observed by scores of people who 
had taken no part in the disturbances; who had suffered in their persons,peace, 
or property, by the outrages of the mcb; who would be most willing witness- 
es ; and whom the government would, no doubt, prefer to any King’s evidence 
that might be offered. Many of thisclass had deserted their usual occupations 
on the Saturday morning ; some had been seen by their employers, active in 
the tumult ; others knew they must be suspected, and that they would be dis- 
charged if they returned; others had been desperate from the beginning, and 
comforted themselves with the homely proverb, that, being hung at all, they 
might as well be hung fora sheep as a lamb. They all hoped and believed, in 
a greater or less degree, that the government they seemed to have paralyzed, 
would, in its terror, come to terms with them in the end, and suffer them to make 
their ownconditions. The least sanguine among them reasoned with himself, 
that, at the worst, they were too many to be all punished, and that he had as 
good a chance of escape as any other man. The great mass never reasoned or 
thought at all, but were stimulated by their own headloug passions, by pover- 
ty, by ignorance, by the love of mischief, and the hope of plunder. 

One other circumstance is worthy of remark ; and that is, that from the mo- 
ment of their first outbreak at Westminster, every symptom of order or pre- 
concerted arrangement among them, vanished. When they divided into parties 
and ran to different quarters of the town, it was on the spontaneous suggestions 
of the moment. Each party swelled as it went along, like rivers as they roll 
towards the sea ; new leaders sprang up as they were wanted, disappeared when 
the necessity was over, and re-appeared at the next crisis. Each tumult took 
shape and form, from the circumstances of the moment; sober workmen going 


home from their day’sJabour, were seen to cast down their baskets of tools and 


become rioters in an instant; mere boys on errands did the like. Ina word, a 
moral plague ran through the city. The noise, and hurry, and excitement, had 
for hundreds and hundreds an attraction they had no firmness to resist. Thecon- 
tagion spread, like adread fever: an infectious madness, as yet not near its 


height, seized on new victims every hour, and society began to tremble at their | 


ravings. 
It was between two and three o'clock in the afternoon when Gashford looked 


into the lair described in the last chapter, and seeing only Barnaby and Dennis 
there, inquired for Hugh. j 


He was out, Barnaby told him; had gone out more than an hour ago ; and had | 


not yet returned. 


53 19? aot iling sec ca hs : i 
“Dennis !” said the smiling secretary, in his smoothest voice, as he sat down 


cross-letged on a barrel, ‘* Dennis!” 

The hangman struggled into a sitting posture directly, and with his eyes 
wide open, looked towards him. 

“ How do you do, Dennis?” said Gashford, nodding. ‘I hope you have suf- 
fered no inconvenience from your late exertions, Dennis ?” : 

‘*T always will say of vou, Muster Gashford,” returned the hangman, staring 
at him,“ that that ’ere quiet way of yours might almost wake a dead man. Itis,” 
he added with a muttered oath—still staring at him ina thoughtful manner— 
**so awful sly!” 

“‘ Sodistinct, eh Dennis?” 

“ Distinct !” he answered, scratching his head, and keeping his eyes upon 
the secretary's face; “I seem to hear it, 
bones.” 

“Tam very glad yoursense of hearing is so sharp, and that I succeed in 
making myself so intelligible,” said Gashford, in his unvarying, even tone. 
** Where is your friend 2” ae 

Mr. Dennis looked round as in expectation of beholding him asleep upon his 
bed of straw ; and remembering that he had seen him go out, replied ; 

“I can’t say where he is, Muster Gashford. I expected him back afore now. 
I hope it isn’t time that we waa busy, Muster Gashford?” 

** Nay,” suid the secretary,‘‘ who should know that as well as you? How 
can J tell you, Dennis? You are perfect master of your own actions, you 
know, and accountable to nobody—except sometimes to the law, eh?” ; 

Dennis, who was very much baffled by the cool matter-of-course manner of 
this reply, recovered his self-possession on his professional pursuits being re- 
ferred to, and pointing towards Barnaby, shook his head and frowned. 


Muster Gashford, in my wery 


RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY BOZ. * 


MERRIE ENGLAND. 
Song, the words by George Daniel, Esq.—Music by N. I. Sporle. 


w no dearth of honest mirth to cheerbothson and sire, And kept 


, 


o’er wassail cup a - round the Christmas fire. 


Vw 


And Jack the Piper caprioled within his dancing grove ; 
Will, Friar Tuck, and Little John, with Robin Hood their King, 


| Her garlands, too, of varied hue, the merry milkmaid wove, 
} 
| Bold foresters! blythe choristers! made vale and mountain ring. 








‘* Hush !” cried Barnaby. 


voice, ‘‘ pop’lar prejudices—vou always forget—well, Barnaby my lad, what's 
the matter?” 

‘‘T hear him coming,”’ he answered: ‘“‘Hark! Do you mark that? That's 
his foot! Bless you, I know his step, and his dog’s too. Tramp, tramp, pit- 
pat, on they come together, and ha, ha, ha!—and here they are!” he cried joy- 
fully, welcoming Hugh with both hands, and then patting him fondly on the 
back, as if instead of being the rough companion he was, he had been one of 
the most prepossessing of men. ‘‘ Here he is, and safetoo! I am glad to see 
him back again, old Hugh!” 

“T'ma Turk if he don’t give me a warmer welcome always than any man of 
sense,” said Hugh, shaking hands with him with a kind of ferocious friendship, 
strange enough to see. ‘* How are you, boy.” 

“ Hearty !”’ cried Barnaby, waving his hat. ‘Ha ba ha! And merry 
too, Hugh! And ready todo anything for the good cause, and the right, 
and to help the kind, mild, pale-faced gentleman—the Lord they use so ill— 
eh, Hugh?” 

“Ay!” returned his friend, dropping his hand, and looking at Gashford 
for an instant with achanged expression before he spoke tohim. ‘* Good day, 
master !”” 

** And good day to you,” replied the secretary, nursing his leg. ‘* And many 
good days—whole years of them, I hope. You are heated.” 

‘*So would you have been, master,” eaid Hugh, wiping his face, “if you'd 
been running here as fast as I have.” 

“You know the news then? Yes, I supposed you would have heard it.” 

‘* News—what news !” 

“You don’t?” cried Gashford, raising his eyebrows with an exclamation of 
surprise. ‘Dear me! Come; then I am the first to make you acquainted with 
your distinguished position, after all. Do you see the King’s Arms a-top?”’ he 
smilingly asked, as he took a large paper-from his pocket, unfolded it, and held 
| it out for Hugh's inspection. 

; ‘Well!’ said Hugh: ‘* What’sthat tome!” 

| ‘Much. Agreat deal,” replied the secretary. ‘ Read it.” 

| *] told you, the first time I saw you, that I couldn’t read,” said Hugh, im- 
| patiently. ‘ What in the Devil’s name's inside of it ?” 

| ‘*Tvisa proclamation from the King in Council,” said Gashford, ‘“ dated to- 
| day, and offering a reward of five hundred pounds—five hundred pounds is a 
| great deal of money, anda large temptation to some people—to any one who 
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16 up oer 


**Ah! Dohush about that, Muster Gashford,” said the hangman in a low | 


i that, master ? 


| will discover the person or persons most active in demolishing those chapels on | 


| Saturday night.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Hugh, with an indifferent air. ‘IT knew that ” 

‘Truly I might have known you did,” said Gashford, smiling, and folding up 

|the document again. ‘ Your friend, I might have guessed—indeed I did guess 
—wes sure to tell you.” 

| My friend!” stammered Hugh, with an unsuccessful effortto appear sur- 

| prised. ** What friend ?”’ 

| Tut tut—do you suppose I dun’t know where you have been?” retorted 

, Gashford, rubbing his hands, and beating the back of one on the palm of the 
othe, and looking at him with a cunning eye. 

| | say his name?” 

; No,” said Hugh, with a hasty glance towards Dennis. 

** You have also heard from him, no doubt,’’ resumed the secretary, after a 

| moment’s pause, ‘that the rioters who have been taken (poor fellows) are com 


appear against them. Among others—” and here he clenched his teeth,as if he 
| would suppress by force, some violent words that rose upon his tongue; and 
spoke very slowly. ‘ Among others, a gentleman who saw the work going on 
in Warwick street; a Catholic gentleman ; one Haredale.”’ 
| Hugh would have prevented his uttering the word, but it was out already 
| Hearing the name, Barnaby turned swiftly round. 
| ‘Duty, duty, bold Barnaby !”’ cried Hugh, assuming his wildest and most 
| rapid manner, and thrusting into his hand his staff and flag which leant against 
|the wall. ‘ Mount guard -vithout loss of time, for we are off upon our expedi- 
tion. Up, Dennis, and get ready. Take care that no one turns the straw upon 
my bed, brave Barnaby ; we know what’s underneath it—eh* Now, master. 
quick! What you have to say, say speedily, for the little captain and a cluster 
; of ’em are in the fields, and only waiting for us. Sharp's the word, and strike’s 
the action. Quick!” 

Barnaby was not proof against this bustle and despatch. The look of ming- 
led astonishment and anger which had appeared in his face when he turned to- 
wards them, faded from it, as the words passed from his memory, like breath 
from a polished mirror ; and grasping the weapon which Hugh forced upon him 
he proudly took his station at the door, beyond their hearing 

“ You might have spoiled our plans, master,”’ said Hugh. 
all men!” 

‘‘Who would have supposed that he would be so quick ?” 
ford 

| ‘ He’s as quick sometimes—I don’t mean with hi 
| but with his head—as you, or any man,” said Hug 
were going ; they're waiting for us; I came to teil you 


“ You, too, of 


urged Gash- 
s hands, for that you know, 
h. Dennis, it’ 


Reach me my 


it s time we 


SLICK 


** How dull you think me! Shall | 


mitted for trial, and that some very active witnesses have had the temerity to 
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On ev'ry spray blooms lovely May, and balmy zephyrs breathe— 
Etherial splendour all above! and beauty all beneath ! 

The Cuckoo’s song the woods ainong sounds sweetly as of old ; 
As bright and warm the sunbeams shine, and why should hearis grow cold ? 


Jand belt. Here! Lend a hand, master. Fling this over my shoulder, and 
| buckle it behind, will you?” 

‘‘ Brisk as ever!” said the secretary, adjusting it for him as he desired. 

“ A man need be brisk to-day ; there’s brisk work a-foot.” 

“ There is, is there?” said Gashford. He said it with such a provoking as- 
sumption of ignorance, that Hugh, looking over his shoulder and angrily down 
upon him, replied : 

“Ts there! You know thereis! Who knows better than you, master, 
that the first great step to be taken is to make examples of these wit- 
nesses, and-frighten all men from appearing against us or any of our body, 
any more!” 

“ There's one we know of,” returned Gashford, with an expressive smile,“‘who 
is at least as well informed upon that subject as you or I.” 

‘If we mean the same gentleman, as I suppose we do,’ Hugh rejoined, 
softly, “I tell you this—he’s as good and quick information about every thing 
as—” here he paused and looked round, as if to make quite sure that the per- 
son in question was not within hearing—*tas Old Nick himself. Have you done 
How slow you are !” 

“T's quite fast now,” said Gashford, rising ‘I say—you didn't find that 
your friend disapproved of to day's little expedition? Haha ha! It is for- 
tunate! it jumps so well with the witness’ policy ; for, once planned, it must 
have been carried out. And now you sre going, eh !” 

“Now we are going, master!’’ Hugh replied. ** Any parting words ?” 

‘Oh dear, no,” said Gashford sweetly. *’ None!” 

“You're sure?” cried Hugh, nudging the grinning Dennis. 

“ Quite sure, eh, Muster Gashford ?” chuckled the hangman. , 

Gashford paused a moment, struggling with bis caution and his malice ; 
then putting himself between the two men, and laying a hand upon the arm of 
each, said, ina cramped whisper: 

“Do not, my good friends--I am sure you will nut—forget our talk one 
night—in your house, Dennis—about this persona. No mercy, no quarter, no 
two beams of his house to be left standing where the builder placed them ! 
Fire, the saving goes, is a good servant, but a bad master. But 1 am sure you 
will be firm, Iam sure you will be very resolute, Iam,sure you will remember 
that he thirsts for your lives, and those of all your brave companions. If you 
ever acted like staunch fellows, you will do so to-day. Won't you, Dennis— 
won't you. Hugh?” 

The two looked at him, and at each other; then bursting into a roar of laugh- 
ter. brandished their staves above their heads, shook hands, and hvrried out. 

When they had been gone a little time, Gashford followed They were yet 
in sight, and hastening to that partof the adjacent fields in which their fellows 
had already «mustered; Hugh was looking back, and flourishing his hat to Bar- 
naby, who, delighted with bis trust, replied in the same manner, and then resum- 
ed his pacing up and down before the stable-door, where his feet had worn a 
path already. And when Gashford himself was far distant, and looked back 
for the last time, he was still walking to and fio, with the same measured 
tread; the most devoted and the blithest champion that ever maintained a post, 
and felt his heart lifted up with a brave sense of duty, and determination to de- 
fend it to the last. . 

Smiling at the simplicity of the poor idiot, Gashford betook himself to Wel- 
beck Street by a different path from that which he knew the the rioters would 
take, and sitting down behind a curtain in one of the upper windows of Lord 
George Gordon’s house, waited impatiently for their coming. They were so 
long, that although he knew it had been settled they should come that way, he 
had a misgiving they must have changed their plans and taken some other route. 
But at length the roar of voices was heard in the neighbouring fields, and soon 
afterwards they came thronging past, in @ great body. 

However. they were not all, nor neatly all, in one body, but were, as he soon 
found, divided into four parties, each of which stopped before the house to give 
three cheers, and then went on; the leaders crying out in what direction they 
were going, and calling on the spectators to join them. The first detachment, 
carrying, by way of banners, some relics of the havoc they had made 
in Moorfields, proclaimed that they were on their way to Chelsea, whence 


| they would return in the same order, to make of the spoil they bore, a great 


| field, and their object the same 


houfire, near at hand. The second gave out that they were bound for Wapping, 
to destroy a chapel ; the third, that their place of destination was East Smith- 
All this was done in broad, bright, summer 


\day Gay carriages and chairs stopped to let them pass, or turned back to avoid 


them; people on foot stood aside in doorways,or perhaps knocked and begged per- 
mission to stand at a window, orin the hall, until the rioters had passed ; but 
nobody interfered with them ; and directly they had gone by, every thing went 
on as usual 
There s:ill remained the fourth body, and for that the secretary lo ‘ked with 
a most intense ¢ At last it came up It was numerous, an { com pos- 
ed of picked men ; for as he gazed down among them, he reco nised many 
upturned faces which he knew well—those of Simon Tappert t, Hugh, and 
Dennis in the They halted and cheered, as the others had 
done ; it when they moved again, they did not, like them, proclaim what de- 
vn they had. Huogh merely raised his hat upon the bludgeon he carried, anc 
yiapcing ata spectator on the oppos side of the way, was gone. 
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Gashford followed the direction of his glance instinctively, and saw, stand- | 
ing on the pavement, and wearing the blue cockade, Sir Johu Chester. He 
held his hat ao inch or two above his head_te-propitidie the mo) ; and, rest- | 
ing gracefully on his cane, smiling pleasantly, and displ>ying his dress and | 
persou to the very best advantage, looked on in the most tranquil state imagi- 
nable. For all that, and quick and dexterous as he was, Gashford had seen | 
him recognise Hugh with the air of a patron. He had no longer any eyes for 
the crowd, but fixed bis keen regards upon Sir John. 

He stood in the same place aud posture, until the last man in the concourse 
had turned the corner of the street ; then very deliberately took the blue cock- 
ade out of his hat ; put it carefully in his pocket, ready for the next emergen- 
cy; refreshed himself with a pinca of snuff; put up his box; and was walking 
slowly off, when a passing carriage stopped, and a lady’s hand let down the 
glacs. Sir John's hat was off again immediately. After a minute's conversa- 
tion at the carriage-window, in which it was apparent that lie was vastly enter- 
taining ov the subject of the mob, he stepped ligitly in, aud was driven away. 

The secretary smiled, but he tad other thoughts tu dwell upon, and soon 
dismissed the topic. Dinner was brought him, but he sent it down untasted ; 
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He had not to wait long. A dark mass, looming through a cloud of dust | same to him. He was a long way beyond surprise. A ghost couldn’t ha 
soon became visible ; the mob quickened their pace ; shovting and whooping | overtaken him. . E 
like savages, they came rushing on pell-mell; and in a few seconds he was By and by he heard a footstep—a hurried and yet cactious footstep—comin 
bandied from hand to hand, in the heart of a crowd of men. on towards the house. It stopped, advanced again, then seeined to go qui 


“ Halloa!” cried a voice he knew, asthe man who spokecame cleaving thro: gh | round it. Having done that, it came beneath the window, aud a head look- 


the throng. “Where is he? Give himto me. Don't hurt him. How now, | ed in. p 

old Jack! Haha ha!” I: was strongly relieved against the darkness outside by the glare of the 
Mr. Willet iouked at him, and saw it was Hugh; but he said nothing, and | guttering candles. A pale, worn, withered face ; the eyes—but that was 

thought nothing. owing to its gauat condition—unnaturaily large and bright; the hair a grig-— 
“These lads are thirsty and must drink!” cried Hugh, thrusting him back | zled black. It gave a searching glance all round the room, and a deep voice — 

towards the house. “Bustle, Jack, bustie. Show us the best—the very best | said: a0us . 

—the over-proof that you keep for your own drinking, Jack ‘” “Are you alone in this house 1” ; . 
John faintly articulated the words, ‘* Who's to pay !” John made no sign, though the question was repeated twice, and he heard it 
“He says * Who's to pay !’”? cried Hugh, with a roar of laughter which was | distinctly. After a moment’s pause, the man got in at the window. John was 





loudly echoed by the crowd, Thea turning to John, he added, ‘ Pay! Why, | notat all surprised at this either. There had been so much getting in and out | 


nohody.”? of window in the course of the last hour or so, that he had quite forgotten the 















_ John stared round at the mass of faces—some grinning, some fierce, some 
lighted up by torches, some indistinct, some dusky and shadowy : some looking 


and, in restless pacings up and down the room, and constant glances at the | at him, some at his house, some at each other,—and while he was, as he thought, 
clock, and many futile effurts to sit downand read, or go to sleep, or look out | in the very act of doing so, found himself, without any consciousness of having 
of the window, consumed four weary hours. When the dial told him thus much | moved, in the bar; sitting down in an arm-chair, and watching the destruction 
time had crept away, he stole up stairs to the top of the house, and coming out | of his property, as if it were some queer play or entertainment, of an astonish- 


door, and seemed to have lived among such exercises from infancy. 1 

The man wore a large dark faded cloak, and a slouched hat; he walked 
up close to Johu, and |ycked at him. John returned the compliment with in- 
terest. 

** How long have you been sitting thus?” said the man. 

John considered, but nothing came of it. 














upon the rovf, sat down with his face towards the east. 

Heediess of the fresh air that blew upon his heated brow, of the pleasant 
meadows from which he turned, of the piles of roofs and chimaeys upon which 
he looked, of the smoke and rising mist he vainly sought to pierce, of the shril! 
cries of children at their evening sports, the distant hum and turmoil of the 
town, the cheerful country breath that rustied past to meet it, and to droop and 
die; he watched, and watched, till 11 was dark—save for the specks of light 
that twiakled in the streets below and far away—and, as the darkness deepen- 
ed, strained his gaze and grew more eager yet. | 

“ Nothing but gloom in that direction still!’ he muttered restlessly. ‘‘ Dog ! 
where is .'e reduess in the sky, you promised me !”’ 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Rumours of the prevailing disturbances had by this time begun to be pretty down, and tearing up: nothing quiet, nothing private ; men every where—above, 


generally circulated through the towns and villages round London, and the ti- 
dings were everywhere received with that appetite for the marvellous and love 
of the terrible which have probably been among the natural characteristics of | 


mankind since the creation of the world. These accounts, however, appeared, | passages: new faces and figures presenting themselves every instant—some | fece. He seized a glass and holdiag it under one of the little casks until: 


| ing and stupefying nature, but having no reference to himself—that he could 


| house, an infernal temple: men darting in and out, by door and window, smash- 


dividing t drawers, putting things in their pockets which didn’t belong to them, 


make out—at all. 

Yes. Here was the bar—the bar that the boldest never entered without spe- 
cial invitation—the sanctuary, the mystery, the hallowed ground : here it was, 
crammed with men, clubs, sticks, torches, pistols ; filled with a deafening noise, 
oaths, shouts, screams, hootings ; changed all at once into a bear-garden, a mad- 


ing the glass, turning the taps, drinking liquor out of China punchbowls, sitting 
astride of casks, smoking private aud personal pipes, cutting down the sacred 
rove of lemons, hacking and hewing at the celebrated cheese, breaking open 


dividing his own money before his own cyes, wantouly wasting, breaking, pulling 


below, overhead, inthe bedrooms, in the kitchen, in the yard, in the stables— 
clambering is at windows when there were doors wide oon; dropping out of 
























** Which way have the party gone?” 

Some wandering speculations relative to the fashion of the stranger's boots — 
got into Mr. Willet’s mind by some accident or other, but they got out again 
in a harry, and lett him in bis former state. } 

** You would do well to speak,” said the man, “you may keep a whole skin — 
though you have nothing else left that can be hurt. Which way have the party © 

one!” i 

r “That!” said John, finding his voice all at once, and nodding with perfeel 
good faith—he couldn’t point he was so tightly bound—in exactly the oppost 
directio.. to the right one. 

* You lie!” said the man angrily, and witha threatening gesture. ‘I ca 
that way. You would betray me.” 

Ti was so evident that John’s imperturbability was not assumed, but was 
result of the late proceedings under his roof, that the man stayed his hand 
the act of striking him, and turned away. 





windows when the stairs were handy ; leaping over the banisters into chasms of 


to many persons at that day, as they would to us at the present, but that we | yelling, some singing, sume fighting, some breaking glass and crockery, some 
know them to be matter of history, so monstrous aud improbable, caat a great | laving the dust with the liquor they covldn’t drink, some ringing the bells tii 


number of those who were resident at a distance, and who were credulous | 


enough on other points, were really unable to bring their minds to believe that 
such things could be ; and rejected the intelligence they received on all hands, 
as wholly fabulous and absurd, 

Mr. Willet—nut so much, perhaps, on account of his having argned and set- 
tled the matter with himself, as by reason of his constitutioual obstinacy—was 
one of those who positively refused to entertain the current topic for a moment 


On this very evening, and perhaps at the very time when Gashford kept his soli- | Tappertit, excited by liquor, came up, and in assertion of his prerogative politely | Mr. Willet indistinctly remembered to have heard the rioters calling to § 


tary watch, old Juha was so red in the face with perpetually shaking his head in 
contradiction of his three ancient cronies and pot companions, that he was quite 
a phenomenon to behold; and lighted up the Maypole Porch wherein they set 
together, like a monstrous carbuncle in a fairy tale. 

* Do you think, sir,” said Mr. Willet, looking hard at Solomon Daisy, for it 
was his custom in cases of personal altercation to fasten upon the smallest mau 
in the party—**do you think, sir, that I'ma borp fool ?” 

** No, no, Johnny,” returned Solomon, looking round upon the little circle of 
which he formed a part: ** We all know better than that. You're no fool, 
Johnny. No, no!” 

Mr. Cobb and Mr Parkes shook their heads in unison, muttering ** No, no, 
Johnny, not you!” But as such compliments had usually the effect of making 
Mr. Willet rather more dogged than before, he surveyed them with a look oi 
deep disdain, aud returned for answer : : 

“Then what do you mean by coming here, and telling me that this evening, 
you're going to walk up to London together—you three—you—and have the ev! 
dence of your own senses? An’t,” said Mr. Willet, putting his pipe in his 
mouth with an air of sulemn disgust, *‘an’t the evidence of my senses enough 
for you 2” 

‘* But we haven't got it, Johnny,” pleaded Parkes, humbly. 

“You haven’t gotit, sir!’ repeated Mr. Willet, eyeing him from top to 
toe. “You haven't got it, sir? You have gor it, sir. Don't I tell you that 
His blessed Majesty King George the Third would no more stand a rioting and 
rollicking in his streets than he'd stand being crowed over by his own Parlia- 
ment!” 

“Yes Johnny, but that’s your sense—not your senses,” said the adventurous 
Mr. Parkes. 

“How do you know,” retorted John with great dignity. ‘ You're a contra- 
dicting pretty free, you are sir. How do you know which it is? I’m not aware 
I ever told you, sir.” 

Mr. Parkes, finding himself in the position of having got into metaphysics 
without exactly seeing his way out of them, stammered forth an apology and 
retreated from the argument. There then ensued a silence of some ten mioutes 
ora quarter of an hour, at the expiration of which period Mr. Willet was ob 
served to ruinble and shake with laughter, and presently rcimarked, in reference 
to his late adversary, ‘that he hoped he had tackled him enough.” ‘Thereupon 
Messrs. Cobb aud Daisy laughed, and nodded, and Parkes was looked upon as 
thoroughly and effectually put down 

“Do vou suppose if all this was true, that Mr. Haredale would be constantly 
away from home as he is!” said John, after another silence. “Do you think 
he wouldn't be afraid to leave his house with them two young women in it, and 
only a couple of men or so?” momgs 

“* Ay, but then you know,” returned Solumon Daisy, ‘his house is a goodish 
way out of London, and they say that the rioters won't go more than two mile, 
ur three ai jarthest, off the stones. Besides, you know, some of the Catholic 
gentlefolks have actually sent trinkets and such like down here for safety—at 
least, so the story goes.” : 

“The story goes!" said Mr. Willet testilv. ‘Yes, sir. The story goes 
that you saw a ghost last March. But nobody believes it.” 

“Well!” said Solomon, rising, to divert the attention of his two friends, 
who tittered at this retort : * bel:eved or disbelieved, it’s true ; and true or not, 
if we mean to go to London, we must be going at once. So shake hands, John- 
ny, and good night.” 

“= shall shake hands,” returned the landlord, putting his into his pockets, 
** with no man as goes to London on such nonsensical errands.” 

The three cronies were therefore reduced to the necessity of shaking his 
elbows ; having performed that ceremony, and brought from the house their 
hats, and sticks, and great coats, they bade him good night and departed ; pro- 
mising to bring him on the morrow full and true accounts of the real state of 
the city, and if it were quiet, to give him the full merit of his victory. 

John Willet looked after them, as they plodded along the road in the rich 
glow of a summer evening; and, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, laughed 
inwardly at their folly, until his sides were sore. When he had quite exhausted 
himself—which took some time, forhe laughed as slowly as he t ought and 
spoke—he sat hiinself comfortably with his back to the house, pat his legs upon 
the bench, then his apron over his face, and fell sound aslec p ; 

How long he slept, matters not ; but it was fur no brief space, for when he 
awoke, the rich light had faded, the sombre hues of night were falling fast upon 
the landscape, and a few bright stars were already twinkling overhead. The 


birds were all at rowst, the daisies on the green had closed their fairy hoods, the | 


honeysuckle twining round the perch exhaled its perfume in a twofold degree, 


as though it lost its coyness at that silent time and loved to shed its fragrance on | been sawn down,—!ighted a torch ; clapped the mute and moticnless John Wil- | hoes, they together with those who had such arms already, or carried (25 many 
How tranquil, and | let on the back ; and waving it above his head, and uttering a fierce shout, ha:t-'| did) axes, poles, and crow-bars, struggled into the foremost rank, ready to be- 


the night; the ivy scarcely stirred itsdeep green leaves 
how beautiful it was ! ‘ 

Was there no sound in the air, besides the gentle rustling of the trees and 
the grasshopper's merry chirp? Hark! Something very faint and distant, not 
unlike the murmuring in a sea-shell. Now it grew louder, fainter now, and 
now it altogether died away. Pyesent!y—itcame egain, subsided, came once 
mo @; grew louder, fainter, swelled into a roar. It wes ont 1e road, and varied 
with its windings. All at once it burst with a distinct sound—the voices, and 
the tramping feet of many men 

It is questionable whether old John Willet, even the 
of the rioters, but for the cries of his cook and housemaid, who ran screaming 
up stairs and locked themselves into one of the oldg rrets,—shrieking dismaily 
when they had done so, by way of rendering their place of refuge perfectly se- 
cret and secure. These two females did afterwards depone tha Mr. Willet in 
his consternation uttered but one word.a 


would have thought 


. * nd called t atup the stairs ir stento- 
rian voice, six distinct times. But as this word was a moposylla which, how 
ever inoffensive when applied to the quadruped it tes, ish 


j oly reprenensi- 
ble when used in connexion with fema! of unimpe able character, mat 

persons were inclined to believe that the young : 

hallucination caused by excessive fear ; and that their ears deceived t 

Be this as it may, John Willet, whom the 

headed perplexity supplied the place of courag: 

- g 

and wi ited for their coming up. Once, it dimly occurred to him that there was 

a kind of coor to the house, which hada lock and bolts: and atthe same time 

) ‘ , ‘ 
some shadowy ideas of shutters to the lower windows, flitted througt 


But he stood stock still, looking down the road In the direction in which the 


noise was rapidiy advancing, and did not so much as take his hands out of 


womer boure { under re 
very ultermost extent oj iull- 
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poekets his 


n. | profoundly quiet; indeed these s 


they pulled them down, others beating them with pokers till they beat them into 
fragments: more men stiil-—-more, more, more,—swarming on like insects : 
noise, smoke, light, darkness, frolic, anger, laughter, groans, plunder, fear, and 
Tuin. 

Nearly all the time while John looked on at this bewildering scene, Hugh 
| kept near him; and though he was the loudest, wildest, most destructive villain 
there, lie saved his old master’s bones a score of times. Nay, even when Mr. 





kicked John Willet on the shins, Hogh bade him return the compline. - and 
if old John had had sufficient preseiice of mind to understand this whis) ered 4i- 
rection, and to profit by it, he might no doubt, under Hugh’s protec.ion, have 
done so with impunity. 

At length the band began to reassemble outside the house, and to call t» 
those within, to join them, for they were losing time. These murmurs increas- 
ing, and attaining a very high pitch, Hugh, and some of those who yet lingered 
in the bar, and who plainly were the leaders of the troop, took counsel together 
apart as to what was to be done with John, to keep him quiet until their Chig- 
well work was over. Some proposed to set the house on fire and leave him in it ; 
others that he should be reduced to @ state of temporary insensibility, by knock- 
ing on the head ; others that he should be sworn to sit where he was until to 
morrow at the same hour; others again that he should be gagged and taken off 
with them, under a sufficient guard. All these propositions being overruled, 1 
was concluded, at last, to bind him in his chair, and the word was passed for 
Dennis. 

** Look’ee here, Jack!” said Hugh, striding up to him: “ We're going to tie 
vou, hand and foot, but otherwise you won't be hurt. D'ye hear?” 

John Wallet louked at another man, as if he didn't know which was the speak- 
er, and muttered something about an ordinary ev. ry Sunday at two o'clock. 
| “ You won't be hurt [tell you, Jack—do you hear me!" roared Hugh, im- 
| pressing the assurance upon him by means of a heavy blow on the back. ‘* He's 
so dead seared, he’s wool-gathering, [ think. Haha! Give him a drop of some- 
thing to drink here. Hand over, one of you.” 

A glass of liquor being passed forward, Hugh poured the contents down old 
j John’s throat. Mr. Wiliet feebly smacked his lips, thrust his hand into his pock- 
j et, and inquired what was to pay; adding, as he locked vacantly round, that he 
| believed there was a trifle of broken glass— 
| * He's out of his senses for the time, it’s my belief,”’ said Hugh, after shaking 
, him, without any visible effect upon his system, until his keys rattled in his pock- 
jet. ‘* Where’sthat Dennis?” 

The word was again passed, and presently Mr. Den: ¢, with a long cord bound 

ebout his middle, something after the manner of a friar, came hurrying in, attend- 

; ed by a body guard of half-a-dozen of his men. 

“Come! Be alive here!” cried Hugh, stamping his foot upon the ground. 
| ‘* Make haste !” 
| Dennis, with a wink and a nod, unwound the cord from avout bis person, and 
raising his eyes to the ceiling, looked ali over it, and round the walls and cornice, 
with a curious eye; then shook his head. 

** Move ian, can't you!"’ cried Hugh, with another impatient stamp of his 
foot. ‘Are we co wait here till the cry lias gone fox ten miles round, and our 
work's interrupted ?”’ ; 

* Jt’s all very fine talking, brother,” answered Dennis, step» 'og towards him ; 
“but unless —’’ and here he whispered in his car—*‘ unless we do it over the 
door, it can't be done at ajl in this here room.” 

** What can'i?”? Hugh demanded. 

“ What can’t!’’ retorted Dennis. ‘* Why, the old man can’t.” 

“ Why, you wern't going to hang him?” cried Hugh. 

‘No, brother !’’ returned the hangman, with a stare. ‘* What else?" 

Hugh made no answer, but snatcaing the rope from bis companion’s hand, 
proceeded to bind old John hunself; but his very first move was so bungling 
and unskilful, that Mr. Dennis entreated, almost with tears in his eyes, that he 
might be permitted to perform the duty. Hugh consenting, he achieved it in a 
twinkling. 

“ There!” he said, looking mournfully at John Wille!, who disp'uyed no more 
emvtion in his bonds than he had shown out of them. ‘“'I'hat’s what I call 
pretty, and workmaolike. He'squite a picter now. Bot, brother, just a word 
with you—now that he’s ready trussed, as one may eay, wouldn't it be better for 
all parties if we was to work him off? It would read uncommon well in the 
newspapers, it would indeed. The public would think a great ‘eal more on us!" 


Hugh, inferring what his companion meant, rather from |. | gestures than his 


” 








ing, he wanted the clue), rejected this proposition for the second time, and gave 
the word ‘* Forward!” which was echoed by a hundred voices from without. 

‘*To the Warren '” shouted Dennis as he ran out, followed the rest “A 
witness's house, my lads! 

A loud yell followed, and the whole throng hurried off, mad for pillage and 
destruction. Hugh lingered behind for a few moments to stimulate himself with 
| more drink, and to set all the taps running, a few of whict. had accidentally been 
spared ; then glancing round the despoiled and plundered room, through whose 
shattered window the rioters had thrust the Maypole itself,—for even that had 





}ened after his companions 


CHAPTER LY. 


John Willet, left alone in his dismantled bar, continued to sit staring about 
|him; awake as to his eyes, certainly, but with all his powers of reason and re- 
| flection in a sound aud dreamless sleep. He looked round upon the room which 
had been for years, and was within an hour ago, the pride of tis heart; and not 
a muscle of his face was moved. The night without looked black and celd 
through the dreary gaps in the casement; the precious liquids, now nearly leak 

ed away, dripped with a hollow sound upon the fluor; the Maypole peered ri 


| fuliy in thro igh the broken window like the bowsprit of a wrecked ship; the | strony old oaken door, guarded by go d bolts and a heavy bar, but it soon went 
ground might have been the bottom of ¢t sea, it was so strew vith precious | crashing int pon the narrow stair behind, and made, as it were, a platform to 

 fragene nts. Currents of air rushed in as the old doors jarred -creaked upon | facilitate their tearing | to the rooms above. Almost at the sane moment 
their hinges; the candles flickered and guttered down. and made long wiading- | a dozen other points we forced, and at every one the crowd poured in like 

| sheets ; the chéery deep red curtains flapped and Auttered idly im the road; even | water : , 

l the stout Dutch kegs. overthrown and lying empty in dark corners, seemed the} A few armed servant-men were posted in the hall, and when the rioters forced ‘ 
mere husks of go { fellows whose jollity “had de parted, and wno coud kindle | an entrance there, they fired sone half a dozen shots. But these taking no ef- ; 
with a friendly olow no more john saw this desolation, and yet saw it not. He | fec, and the concourse coming on like an army of devils, they only thought o 
was perfectly conte edtos staring at it, and felt no more indignatica or | consulting ther own safety, and retreated, echoing their assailants’ cries, and 
discomfort in his bonds tha eV hart en robes of | or So far as he | hoping in the confusion to be taken for rioters themselves, in which stratagem 

| was personally concerned, old Time lay snoring, and the world stood still. | they ecneceeded, with the exception of one old man who was never heard ofagain, 

Save for the dripping from the barrels, the rustling of such light fragments of | and wes said to have had his brains beaten out with an iron tar (one of his fel- 
destruction as the w! ud ¢ tected, and the dull creak: f the open doors, all was | lows reported that he had seen the old man fall) and to have been afterwards 


s, like the ticking of the death-watch in the 


ir ght, only made the silence they mvaded deeper ar 


| ‘ Ps ' 
or noisy it was all one to Joh: If e train of heavy «ruilery could have come 





technical mode of expressing himself (to which, as he was ignorant of his call- 


| nore epparent. But quiet | 


up and commenced ball-practice outside the window, 1s woula have been all the | Wh:le some smali parties kindled bonfires underneath the windows, others breke 


































































































John looked after him without so much as a twitch in a single nerve of 


| “ow drops were collected, drank them greedily off; then dashing it down up 
the floor impatiently, he took the vessel in his hands and drained it into 
throat. Some scraps of bread and meat were scattered about, and on these 
fell next, eating them with great voracity, and pausing every now and then 
listen for some fancied noise ontside. When he had refreshed himself in 
manver with violent haste, and raised another barrel to his lips, he pulled hi 
hat upon his brow as though he were about to leave the house, and turned 
Jobn. 

** Where are your servants ?"” 


{ to throw the key of the room iu which they were out of window for their 
ing. ile therefore replied, ‘* Locked up.” 

‘Well for them if they remain quiet, and well for you if you do the 
said ihe man. ‘* Now show me the way the party went.” 

This time Mr. Willet indicated it correctly. The man was hurrying to 
door, when suddenly there came towards them on the wind, the load and 
tolling of au alarm bell, and then a bright and vivid glare streamed up, 
illumined, not only the whole chamber, but all che country 

It was rot the sudden change from darkness to this dreadful light, it 
not the sound of distant shrieks and shouts of triumph, it was not this d 
invasion of the serenity and peace of night, that drove the man back as t 
a thunderbolt bad struck him. It was tie bell. If the ghastliest shape t 
human mind has ever pictured in its wildest dreams had risen up before bim, 
could no' have staggered backward from its touch as he did from the first 
of that loud iron voice. With eyes that started from his head, his limbs 
vulsed, his face most horrible to see, he rai ed one arm high up into the 
ond holding something visionary back and down with his other hand, drow 
it as though he held a knife and stabbed it tothe heart. He clutched his 
and stopped his ears, and travelled madly round and round ; then gave a fri 
ful ery, and with it rushed away: still, still the bell tolled on and seem 
follow him—louder and louder, hotter and hotter yet. The glare grew bri 
er, ihe roar of voices deeper, the crash of heavy bodies falling shook the 
bright streams of sparks rose up intu the sky; but louder than them all—tri 
faster far to Heaver.—a million times more. fierce and furious, pouring ft 
dreadful secrets after its long silence—speaking the language of the d 
the beil—the bell ! 

What hont of spectres could surpass that dread pursuit and flight! 
there been a legion of them on his back, he could have better borne it. 
would have had a beginning and an end, here all space was full—the one : 
suing voice was everywhere ; it sounded in the earth, the air; shook the 
grass, and howled among the trembling trees. The echoes caught it up, t 
owls hooted as it flew upon the breeze, the nightingale was silent and hid here 
self among the thickest boughs—it seemed 1o goad and urge the angry fire, 
and lash it into madness. Everything was steeped in one prevailing red; the — 
glow was everywhere; nature was drenched in blood ; still the remorseless ery- — 
ing of that awful voice—the bell, the bell! 

[{t ceased: but not in his ears) The knell was at his heart ; no work of man 
had ever voice like that which sounded there, and warned him that it cried un- 
ceasingly to Heaven. Who could hear that voice and not know what it said! 
There was murder in its every note—cruel, relentless, savage murder—the 
murder of a confiding man by one who held his every trust. Its ringing sum- 
moned phantoms from their graves. What face was that, in which a friendly 
smile changed to a look of half incredulous horror, which stiffened for a mo- 
nent into one of pain, thes changed into an imploring glance at Heaven, and 
so fell idly down with upturned eyes, like the dead stags he had often peeped at 
when a li tle child: skrinking and shuddering—there was a dreadful thing to 

ink of now !—and clinging to an apron as he looked! He sank down upon 
| the ground, and grovelling down as if he would dig himself a place to hide in, 

covered his face and ears, but no, no, no—a hundred walls and roofs of brass 
would not shut out that bell, for it spoke the wrathful voice of God, and from 
| that the whole wide universe could not afford a refuge ! : 

While be rushed up and down not knowing where to turn, and while he lay 
crouching there, the work went briskiv on indeed. When they left the May- 
pole, the rioters formed into a solid body, and advanced at a quick pace to the 

Warren. Rumour of their approach having gone before, they found the gar- 
den doors fast closed, the windows made secure, and the house profoundly 
dark: not a light being visible in any portion of the building. After some 
fruitless ringing at the bells, and beating at the iron gates, they drew off a few 
paces to reconnoitre, and confer upon the course it should be best to take. 
| Very tittle conference was needed, when all were bent upon one desperate 
| purpore, infuriated with liquor, and flushed with successful riot. The word be- 
ing given to surround the house, some climbed the gates, or dropped into the 
| shallow trench and scaled the garden wall, while others pu!'ed down the solid 
liron fence, and while they made a breach to enter by, made deadly weapons of 
|the bars. The house being completely encircled, a small number of men were 
| despatched to break open a tool-shed wn the garden, and during their absence on 
| this errand, the remainder coutented themselves with knocki..g violently at the 
doozs and calling to those within, to come down and open them on peril of their 
| lives 
| Noarewer being returned to this repeated summons, and the decachment who 
had been sent away, coming back with an accession of pickaxes, spades, and 





set the doors and widows They had not at this time more thar a dozen lighted 
‘torches among them, but when these preparations were completed, flaming 
| ‘inks were distributed from hand to hand with such rapidity, that in @ minute's 

time at least two-thirds of the whole roaring mass, bore, each man in his hand, 
| blazing brand. Whuirling these about their heads they raised a loud shout, and 
fell to work upon the doors and windows 

Amidst the clattering of heavy blows, the rattling of broken glass, the cries 
| and execrations of the mob, and all the din and turmoil of the seene, Hugh and 
‘his friends kept tovether at the turret door where Mr. Haredale had last admit- 
ted him and old Joon Willet ; and spent their united force on that. It was a 
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j burnt in the fiames 
The besiegers being now in complete possession of the house, spread them- 
selves over it irom garret to cellar, and plied their demon labours fiercely. 
































Lhe Albion. 


"Who's that?” cried Mr. Haredaie, stooping down to look, * Did I hear 





~~ li ennai tet eli nro ite 


farniture and cast the fregments down to feed the flames below ; where 


ures in the wall (windows no longer) were large enough, they hurled | Daisy’s voice t” 


chests of drawers, beds, mirrors, pictures, and flung them whole :nto 


. 


“You did Sir,” cried the little man,“ Do be persuaded Sir. This gentle- 


; while every fresh addition to the blazing masses was received with| man says very true. Your life may hang upon it.” 
and howls, and yells, which added new and dismal terrors to the confla- 

n. Those who had axes and had spent their fury on the moveables, chop- 
‘and tore down the doors and window frames, broke up the floor- 


* Are you,” said Mr. Haredale abruptly, “ afraid to come with me !” 
“T Sir ?—N-n-no.” 
“Pot that riband in your hat. If we meet the rioters, swear that I took 


hewed away the rafters, and buried men who lingered in the upper | you prisoner for wearing it. I wil! tell them so with my own lips; for as I 

in heaps of ruins. Some searched the drawers, the chests, the | hope for mercy when J die, I will take no quarter from them, nor shall they 
» writing-desks, and closets, for jewels, plate and money; while | have quarter from me, if we come hand to hand to-night. Up here—behind 
» less mindtul of gain and more mad for destruction, cast their} me—quick! Clasp me tight round the body, and fear nothing.” 


contents into the court-yard without examination, and culled to 


In au instant they were riding away at full gallop, in a dense cloud of dust, 


below to heap them on the blaze. Men who had been into the cellars, | and speeding on like hunters in a dream. 


had staved the casks, rushed to aad fro stark mad, setting fire to all they 


It was weil the good horse knew the road he traversed, for never once, no 


often to the dressés of their own friends—and kindling the building in | never once in all the journey, did Mr. Haredale cast his eyes upon the ground, 
ny parts that some had no time for escape, and were seen with drooping | or turn them for an instant, from the light towards which they sped so madly. 


and blackened faces hanging senseless on the window-sills, to which they 
crawled, until they were sucked and drawn into the burning gulf. The 


Once he said in a low voice, ‘It is my house,’’ but that was the only time he 
spoke. When they came to dark and doubtful places, he never forgot to put 


the fire crackled and raged, the wilder and more cruel the men grew; as} his hand upon the little man to hold him more securely on his seat, but he kept 
h moving in that element they became fiends, and changed their earthly | his head erect and his eyes fixed on the tire, then, and always. 


for the qualities that give delight in hell. 


The road was dangerous enough, for they went the nearest way—headlong— 


burning pile revealing rooms ard passages red hot, through gaps made | far from the highway,—by lonely lanes and paths, where wagon wheels had 

e crumbling walls; the tributary fires that licked the outer bricks and | worn deep ruts ; where hedge and ditch hemmed inthe narrow strip of ground ; 

8, with their long forked tongues, and ran up to meet the glowing mass | and tall trees arching overhead, made it profoundly dark. But on, on, on, with 

hin; the shiningof the flames upon the villains who looked on and fed | neither stop nor stumble, till they reached the Maypole door, and could plainly 
m; the roariog of the angry blaze, so bright and high that it seemed in its| see that the fire began to fade, as if for want of fuel. 


city to have swallowed up the very smoke ; the living flakes the wind bore 


“Down for one moment—for but one moment,” said Mr. Haredale, 


idly away and hurried on with, like a storm of fiery snow; the noiscless | helping Daisy to the ground, and following himself, * Willet —Wiliot where are 


king of great beams of wood which fell like feathers on the heap of ashes, 
crumbled in the very act to sparks and powder ; the lurid tinge that over- 
dthe sky; and the darkness, very deep by contrast, which prevailed 
ind ; the exposure to the coarse, common gaze, of every little nook which 
s of home had made a secret place, and the destruction by rode hands of 
little household favourite which old associations made a dear and most 
ous thing—all this taking place; not among pitying looks and friendly 
trmors of compassion, but brutal shouts and exultations, which seemed to 
the very rats who stood by the old house too long, creatures with some 
upon the pity and regard of those its rvof had sheltered—combined to 
& scene never to be forgotten by those who saw it and were not actors in 
work, so long as life endured. 
nd who were they? The alarm-bell rang—and it was pulled by no faint 
itating hands—for a long time ; but not a soul was seen. Some of the 
nts said that when it ceased, they heard the shrieks of women, and saw 
garments fluttering in the air, as a party of men bore away no unresisting 
No one could say that this was true or false, in such an uproar, but 
was Hugh! who among them had seen him since the forcing of the 
jors? The cry sped through the body— Where was Hugh? 
** Here!” he hoarsely cried, appearing from the darkness, out of breath, 
kened with the smoke. ‘+ We have done all we can; the fire is burn- 
elf out; and even the corners where it hasn’t spread, are nothing but 
of ruins. Disperse my lads, while the coast's clear: get back by differ. 
ways; and meet as usual!” With that he disappeared again,—contrary 
wont, for he was always first to advance, and last to go away—leaving 
to follow homewards as they would. 
was not an easy task to draw off such a throng. If Bedlam gates had 
i flung open wide, there would not have issued forth such maniacs as the 
of that night had made. ‘There were men there who danced and tram- 
on the beds of flowers as though they trod down human enemies; and 
hed them from the stalks, like savages who twisted human necks. * There 
men who rushed up to the fire and paddled in it with their hands as i. in 
; and others who were restrained by force from plunging in it to gratify 
ir deadly longing. On the skull of one drunken lad—not twenty, by bis 
who lay upon the ground with a bottle to his mouth, the lead trom 
roof came streaming down in a shower of liquid fire, white hot—melting 
head lke wax. When the scattered parties were collected, men,—living 
bot singed as with hot irons, were plucked out of the cellars and carried 
‘Bpon the shoulders of others, who strove to wake them as they went along, 
ribald jokes, and left them dead in the passages of hospitals. But of all 
howling throng not one learnt mercy from, or sickened at these sights; nor 
the fierce, besotted, senseless rage of one glutted. 
Slowly, and in smal! clusters, with hoarse hurrahs and repetitions of their 
cry, the assembly dropped away. The last few red-eyed stragglers reel- 
after those who had gone before ; the distant noise of men calling to each 
, and whistling for others whom they missed, grew fainter and fainter; at 
ingth even these sounds died away, and silence reigned alone. 
| Silence indeed! The glare of the flames had sunk into a fitful flashing 
t,and the gentle stars, invisible till now,looked down upon the blackening heap 
dull s noke hung upon the ruin, as though to hide it from those eyes of Hea- 
fen ; and the wind forbore to move it. Bare walls, roof open to the sky— 
ambers where the beloved, lately dead, had many and manv a fair day risen 
new life and energy—where so many dear ones had been sad and merry ; 
ich were connected with so many thoughts and hopes, regrets and changes 
| gone—nothing left but a dull and dreary blank—a smouldering heap of 
_ dust and ashes—the silence and solitude of utter desolation. 


+ 


_ 


CHAPTER LVI. 

The Maypole cronies little dreaming of the change so soon to come upon 
their favourite haunt, struck through the forest path upon their way to London : 
and avoiding the main road which was bot and dusty, kept to the bye paths and 
the fields, As they drew nearer to their destination, they began to make in- 

uiries of the people whom they passed, concerning the riots, and the truth or 
falsehood of the stories they hai heard. ‘'he answers went far beyond any in- 
telligence that had spread to quiet Chigwell. One man told thei that that af- 
ternoon the Guards, conveying to Newgate some rioters who had been re-exa 
mined, had been set upon by the mob and compelled to retreat; another, that 
the houses of two witnesses near Clare Market were about to be pulled down 
when he came away; another, that Sir George Saville’s house in Leicester 
Fields was to be burned that might, and that it would go hard with, Sir George 
if he fell into the people's hands, as it was be who had bronght in the Catholic 
bill. All accounts agreed, that the mob were ovt,in stronger numbers and 
more numerous parties than had yet appeared ; that the streets were unusate ; 
that no man’s house or life was worth an hour's purchase; that the public con- 
aternation was increasing every moment, and that many families had already 
fled the city. One fellow who wore the popular colour, damned them for not 
having cockades in their hats, and bade them set a good watch to-morrow nigh! 
upon the prison doors, for the locks would have a straining ; another asked if 
they were fire-proof, that they walked abroad without the distinguishing mark 
of all good and trae men: and a thir¢ who rode on horseback, and was quite 
alone, ordered them to thruw. each man a shilling, in his hat, towards the sup- 
port of the rioters. Although they were afraid te refuse compliance with this 
demand, and were much alarmed by these reports, they agreed, having come 
so far to go forward, and see the real state of things with their own eyes. Su 
they pushed on quicker, as mea do who are excited by portentous news, and 
ruminating on what they had heard, spoke little to each other. 

It was now night, and as they came nearer to the city they had dismal con- 
firmation of this intelligence in three great fires all close together, which burnt 
fiercely and were gloomy reflected in the sky. Arriving in the immediate 
suburbs, they found that almost every house had chalked upon its door in large 
characters *‘ No Popery,”’ that the shops were shut, and that alarm ané anxiety 
were depicted in every face they passed. 

Noting these things with a degree of apprehension which neither of the 
three cared to impart in its full extent to his companions, they came to a turn- 


my niece and servants—Willet !” 

Crying out to him distractedly, he rashed into the bar. The landlord bo ..d 
and fastened to his chair ; the place dismantled, stripped, aad pulled about h:s 
ears ;—nobody could have taken shelter here. 

He was a strong man, accustomed to restrain himself, and suppress his sirong 
emotions ; but this preparation for what was to foll»w—though he had seen that 
fire burning, and knew that his nouse must be razed to the ground—was more 
than he could bear. He covered his face with his hands for a moment, and 
turned away his head. 

* Johnny, Johnny,” said Solomon—and the simple-hearted fellow cried out- 
right, and wrung his hands. “On dear, old Johnny, here’s a change! That 
the Maypole bar would come to this, and we should live to see it! The old 
Warren too, Johnny—Mr. Haredale—oh Johnny, what a piteour sight this is!” 

Pointing to Mr. Haredale as he said these words, little Solomon Daisy put 
his elbows on the back of Mr. Willet’s chair, and fairly blubbered on bis shoul- 
der. . 

While Solomon was thus speaking, old John sat, mute as a stock-fish, staring 
at him with an unearthly glare, and displaying by every possible symptom, ep- 
tire and most complete uncunsciousness. Bvt when Solomon was silent again, 
John followed with bis great round eye the direction of his look, aud did appear 
to have some dawning, distant notion that somebody had come to see him. 

* You know us, don’t you, Johnny, said the little clerk, rapping himself on 
the breast, ** Daisy you kuow—Chigwell Church—bell-ringer—little desk on 
Sundays—eh, Johnny ?” 

Mr Willet reflected for a few moments, and then muttered, as it were, me- 
chanically : ** Let us sing to the praise and giory of —” 

** Yes, to be sure,” cried the little man, hastily ; ** that’s it—that’s me, John- 
ny. You're all right now, an’t you? Say you're all right, Johnny.” 

“ All right 7” pondered Mr. Willet, as if that were a matter entirely between 
himself and his conscience. ‘All right? Ah?” 

‘“‘ They haven’t been misusing you with sticks, or pokers, or any other blunt 

instruments, have they, Johnny!” asked Solomon, with a very anxious glance 
at Mr. Willet’s head. ‘ They didn’t beat you, did they?” 
John knitted his brow; looked downwards, as if mentally engaged in some 
arithmetical calculation ; then upwards, as if the tota) wouldn’t come at his 
,cali; t' en at Solomon Daisy, from his eye-brow to his shoe-buckle ; then very 
slowly round the bar; and then a great, round, leaden-looking, and not-at ali 
transparent tear came rolling out of each eye, and he said, as he shook his 
head : 

“If they'd only had the goodness to murder me, I'd have thanked ‘em 
kindly.” 

** No, no, no, don't say that Johnny,” whimpered his little friend. ‘* It's very 
—very bad, but not quite so bad asthat. Nu. no!” 

‘* Lookee here, sir!” cried John, turning his rueful eyes on Mr. Haredale,who 
had dropped on one knee,and was hastily beginning te uatielis bonds. * Lookee 
here, sir! YVhe very Maypole—the old dumb Maypole—stares in at the winder 
as if it said, ‘John Wallet, John Willet, let’s go and pitch ourselves in the 
nighest pool of water as isdeep enough to hold us ; for our day 1s over!” 

“* Don't, Johnny, don't,” cried his friend: no less affected by this mournful ef 
fort of Mr. Willet’s imagination, than by the sepulchral tone in which he had 
spoken forthe Maypole. ‘ Please don't, Johnny !” 

** Your loss is great, and your misfortune a heavy one,” said Mr. Haredale. 
iooking restlessly towards the door: ‘and this is not atime to comfort you If 
it were, | am in no condition to do so. Before [ leave you, tell me one thing. 
and try to tell me truly and plainly, Iimplore you. Have you seen or heard o! 
Emma?” 

“No!” said Mr. Willet 

‘“« Nor any one, but these blood-hounds ?” 

«Net” 

“They rode away, I trust in Heaven, before these dreadful scenes began,” 
said Mr. Haredale, who, between his agitation, his eagerness to mount his horse 
again, and the dexterity with which the cords were tied, had scarcely yet undone 
one knot ‘A knife, Daisy.” 

** You didn’t,” said John, looking about, as though he had lost his pocket- 
handkerchief, or some such slight article—* either of you, gentlemen—see a— 
a coffin anywheres, did you?” 

“* Willet!” cried Mr. Haredale. Solomon dropped the knife, and instantly 
becoming limp from head to foot, exclaimed ‘* Good gracious !”’ 

«+ —Because,” said John, not at all regarding them, ‘‘a dead man called a 
little time ago, on his way yonder. J could havetold you what name was on 
the plate, if he had brought his coffin with him, and left it behind. If he didn’t, 
it don't signify.” 

His landlord, who had listened to these words with breathless attention, start- 
ed that moment to his feet ; and, without a word,drew Solomon Daisy to the 
door, mounted his horse, took him up bebind again, and flew rather than gallup- 
ed towards the pile of ruins, which that day’s sun had shone upon, a stately 
house. Mr. Willet stared after them, listened, looked down upon himself. to 
make quite sure that he was still unbound, and, without any manifestation 
of impatience, disappointment, or surprise, gently relapsed into the condition 
from which he had so imperfectly recovered. 

Mr. Haredale tied his horse to the trunk ofa tree, and grasping his companion’s 
arm, stole softly along the footpath, and into what had heen the garden of his 
house. He stopped for an instant to look upon its smoking walls, and at the 
stars that shone through roof and fleor upon the heap of crumbling ashes. So- 
lomon glanced timidly in his face, but his lips were tightly pressed together, a 
resolute and stern expression sat upon his brow, and not a tear, a look, or ges- 
ture indicating grief escaped him. 

He drew his sword ; felt for a moment in his breast, as though he carried oth- 
erarms about him; then grasping Solomon by the wrist again, went with a cau- 
tious step all round the house. He looked intoevery doorway and gap in the 
wall; retraced his steps at every rustling of the air among the leaves ; and 
searched in every shadowed nook with outstretched hands. Thus they made the 
circuit of the building; but they returned to the spot from which they had set 
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pike gate, which was shut. They were passing through the turnstile on the | out, without encountering any human being, er finding the least trace of any con- 


path, wher a horseman rude up from Londen at a hard gallop, and called to 


the toll-keeper ii a voice of great agitation, to open quickly in the name of 


od. 
The adjuration was so earnest and vehement, that the man with a lantern in 


his hand came running out, toll-keeper though he was, and was about to throw 


the gate open, when happening to look behind him, he exclaimed, ** Good Hea- 
ven what's that! another Fire!” 
At thia, the three turued their heads, and saw in the distance straight io the 


cealed straggler. 

After a short pause, Mr. Haredale shouted twice or thrice ; then cried aloud, 
| «* Ts there any one in hiding here, who knows my voice’ There is nothing to 
| fearnow. If any of my people are near, I entreat them to answer!” He cal'- 
ed themall oy name ; bis voice was echoedin many mournful tones; then all 
was silent 7: hefore. 

They were standing near the foot of the turret, where the alarm-bell hong. 
The fire had raged there, and the floors had been sawn, and hewn, and beaten 


direction whence they had come, a broad sheet of flame, casting a threatening | down, besides. It was open to the night; but a part of the staircase still re- 
light upon the clonds, which glimmered as though the conflagration were be- mained, winding upwards from a great mound of dust and cinders. Fragments 


hind them, and showed |:ke a wrathful sunset. 


| of the jagged and broken steps offered an insecure and giddy footing here and 


«My mind misgives me,” said the horseman, “ that 1 know from what far | there, and then were lost again behind protruding angles of the wall, or in the 
building those flames come. Don't stand aghast my good fellow, open the deep shadows cast upen it by other portions of the ruin; forby this time the 


te!” 


** Sir,” cried the man, laying his hand upon his horse’s bridle as he jet him 


moon had risen, and shone brightly. 
As they stood here, listening to the echoes as they died away, and hoping in 


through. *T know you now, sir, be advised by me—do not go on. | saw | vain to hear a voice they knew, some of the ashes in this turret slipped and roll 


then pass and know what kind of menthey are. You will be murdered ” 


ed down. Startled by the least nvise in that melancholy place, Solomon look - 


€ So be it!’’ said he horseman, looking intently towards the fire, and not at | ed up at his companion’s face, and saw that he had turned towards the spot, and 


him who spoke. 

* But Sir—Sir,” cried the man, grasping at his rein more tightly yet. “i 
you do go on, wear the blue riband 
own hat, and speaking so earrestly that the tears stood in his eyes, * It’s ne 





that he watched and listened keenly. 


f He covered the little man’s mouth with his hand, and looked again. ‘nstanr- 


Here Sir,” he added, taking one from his | ly, with kindling eyes, he bade him on his life keep still, and neither speak nor 


-! move. Then holding his breath an¢ stooping down, he stole into the turret, with 


cess ty not choice, that makes me wear it,—it’s love of life and home, Sir. | his drawn sword in his hand, and disappeared. 


Wear it for this ove night Sir; oly for this one night.” 


Terrified to be left there by himself, under such desolate circumstances, and 


* Do!" cried the three friends, pressing round his horse. ‘* Mr. Haredale— jj after all. he had seen and heard that night, Solomon would have foilowed ; but 
there bad been something in Mr. Haredale’s manner and his look, the recollec 


worthy Su—good gentleman—pray be persuaded.” 


.Y 

September 18, 

= ———___| 
tion of which held him spell-bound. He stood rooted to the sput, and scarcely 
venturing to breathe, looked up with mingled fear and wonder. 

Again the ashes slipped and rolled—very, very softly—again—and then again 
as though they crumbled underneath the tread of a stealthy foot. And now a 
figure was dimly visible, climbing very softly, and often stopping to look down ; 
now it pursved its difficult way, and now it was hidden from the view again. 

It emerged once more into the shaduwy and uncertain light—higher now, but 
not much, for the way was steep and toilsome, and its progress very slow. What 

hantom of the brain did he pursue? and why did he look down so constantly 4 
He knew he was alone. Surely his mind was not affected by that night's loss 
andagony. He was not about to throw himself headlong from the summit of 
the tottering wall. Solomon turved sick, and clasped his hands. Hus linbs 
trembled beneath him, and a col! sweat broke out upon his pallid face. 

If he complied with Mr. Haredale’s last injunction now, it was because he had 
not the power to speak or move. He strained his gaze, and fixed it op @ patch 
of moonlight, into which, if he continued to ascend, he must soon emerge. 
When he appeared there, he wouid try to call to him 

Again the ashes slipped and crumbled ; some stones rolled down, and fell with 
adull heavy sound upon the ground below. He kept his eyes upon the piece 
of moonlight. The figure was coming on, for its shadow was already thrown 
upon the wall. Now i appeared—and now looked round at him—and now— 

The horror-stricken clerk uttered a screain that piercedthe air, and cried, **The 
ghost again! the ghost!” 

Long before the echo of that cry had died away, another form rushed out into 
the light, flung itself upon the foremost one, knelt down upon its breast, and 
clutched its throat with both hands. 

‘© Villain!” erred Mr. Haredale, in a terrible voice—for itwas he. * Dead 
and buried, as all men supposed, through your infernal arts, but reserved by Hea- 
ven for this. At last—at last—I have you. You, whose hands are red with 
my brother's blood, and that of his faithful servant, sned to conceal your own 
atrocious guilt. Yuu, Rudge, double murderer and monster, ! arrest you in the 
name of God, whu has delivere! you into my hands. Nay, though you had the 
strength of twenty men,” he added, as {ie writhed and struggled, * you could 
not escape me, or louvsen my grasp to-night.” 














MR. STOUT'S STATUE | 
oO 
FANNY ELSSLER. 


: (From the !.fe,) 
is now exhibiting at the Stuyvesant lustitute, 658 Broadway. 
Admittance 25 ceuts. septl1-2t* 


RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. 
200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Burgundy aud Herun.age. 
12 Hhus. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. 
For sale by 
aug 27-tf 








A. BININGER & Co. 
141 Broadway. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMEN’. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
= highcharacter of these PENS has induced the attempton the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the inisspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The publiccan readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very Common style in which itis putup. Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or * Joseph Gillott warranted,” 

and that each pacaet bears a fac-siinile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekinan street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
a. 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. y3. 








1 LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD iespectfully in orms his friends and the public 

‘hat the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted bo the European plan of accommodation, is now opened forthe reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared tu promote tie comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as tamilies, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. ihe best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the huuse. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the b> st provisions of the market 


will be served up, On che most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices 
In conection with the Hotel is an extensive Baching establishment, on New street, 


open at all seasonable hours for the use o/ his guesis. 

The location of the liotelt is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Batiery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains Lo accommodate such as 
inay grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The M  \treal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto ?atriot, will please insert this advertisement ten umes and send their bills to 
F. Blancaid augl4-tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 


sail :— 
From New York 
Saturday, 25th September, Wecne sday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 20th Novem ber. | Saturdey, 23d October, 
Fare to Bristol exctuding wines, &c. $130. Stewardsiee $5. The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
For freight or passage or otherinformation apply personally o by letterto 
An 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
Te Ships of this Line will hereafterleave New York on the ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York 
ist March, Julyand Nov Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
ist April. aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
ist May Sept.ane Jan. Utica, J. 8 Pell, master, 16th June,vect., and Feb. 
ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W Lee, master, 16th July, Nov and March, 
The accommodations of these ships a: e not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The en of canin passage is $100. Passengers will be es a = 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage. apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
veed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








From Bristol 








From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dec. 


-— —-- 


Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from vate Days of Sailing from * 
| York. Loudon, 

St. James, W.HSebor, jJan 1, May 1, Sept. 1'Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, o.Gie, | * MB fw * WY Se ha 
Gladiator, T Britton, * oe «oN arch 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,|/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; “ 17, “ 47, “ 47 
Wellington, D Chadwick, = OU 2, oth | ee 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, 0 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, (March 1, July 1, Nov. 1; “* 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Samson, |Smith, se * KH * WF Oe a eS 
Hendrick Hudson, E E.Morgan, | “ 20, ‘* 20, ‘ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, \H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “© 17, “ 17, “ OT 
Toronto, (R. Griswold, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 7, « 97, 97 


Westminster, IG. Moore, i « 90, « 90, “ 20lfune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are al] of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 

able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken thal the Beds, Stores, &c., 

are of the best description. The price of cabin passage 1s how fixed at $100, outward, 

for each adult, and children wenyd without wines and liquors of any description. 
t 


Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
cels, or packets,sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lacing are signed therefor. Apply 
to , JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 


GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Prontat. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on tie 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the tat 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 








Ships. Masters Days of 8 Com | from New |Pays of Sailing from Havre 
or | 

Argo, C. Anthony, jr|March 8, July 8 Nov. *!\pril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, « 16, “ 16, “ ii tay 1,Sept. 1, Jan. J 
Burgundy, D. Lines, a “FH .* 9 rr # “ 8. « 8 
Emeraid lowe, april 8, Aug. 8, Dec. § “ a4, “* OF ¢ & 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, “ It}iune 1,O0ct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, (C. Stoddard, “s #&, “94, & Q ‘“ ie 8 « 8 
albany, Watson, fay 8, Sept. 8,Jan. t} “ 24, “ 9, “ % 
SilvieDeGrasse, I, Weiderhold'} ‘* 16, “ 16, * | uly i, Nov. 1, March lt 
Lows Philippe. \J. Castoff, .- fs *“&%_* 9 “ . - & « 8 
Duch d’Urleans, A. Richardson |'une 8, Oct. 8, Feb | “ 24, “* 24, “ 2% 
Sully, WCThompsoi} “= 16, “ 16, * 4 | \ug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 

lowa Ww. W. Pell | « 4, “* 24, “© XS) ss 8. ¢ : “ 
These vessels are all of the firstclass and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
acco:nmodations for passengers, Comprising ail that may be required for comfort and 


convenience. 
The priee of passage to Havre is fix: d at $100 without wines,which willbe furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. i 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 





WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
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